Cadets, and (?anals 


Not all the sights to be seen in the Old Dominion are sunlit. Indeed, this 
issue of Virginia Cavalcade features some that have never been illumined by 
sun, moon, or stars. These are the caverns of the Shenandoah Valley. Nowadays 
we take for granted the fact that their utter blackness is dispelled by the magic 
of artificial lights, but our presentation of their story will take you back to days 
when adventurers with flickering torches explored the depths of these natural 
wonders. The first-discovered one of them that still acts as a lodestone to trav- 
elers is the Grand Caverns, pictured on our front cover. In that photograph you 
can see formations likened to “drapery” and “waterfalls.” These are typical of 
the smaller accumulations of chemicals deposited slowly by dripping subter- 
ranean waters. The back cover picture, taken in Shenandoah Caverns, indicates 
the size of some of the larger stalactites and stalagmites. 

Near two of the caverns, Endless and Shenandoah, neither of which had 
been discovered at the time, the cadets of V. M. I. charged across the surface of 
the Valley just north of New Market ninety years ago. There beardless youths 
helped veteran Confederate infantrymen to push back Federal invaders. Their 
success was of only temporary benefit to their new nation’s cause, but their 
esprit de corps and the school spirit of their successors in the Lexington institu- 
tion have converted their simple performance of duty into an immortal tradition 
of bravery. 

Those cadets marched from Lexington to their rendezvous with fame at New 
Market, but many of them had doubtless floated effortlessly by packet to Lexing- 
ton to attend the Institute. Optimistic promoters—among them being the 
Commonwealth of Virginia itself—poured fortunes into the task of linking 
Lexington with Lynchburg and Richmond by water. The North River Canal 
was in some respects a failure, and at best it must be reckoned only a temporary 
success; but its surviving remnants, such as those pictured below and on page 
11, seem in their distinctive, man-made, flood-swept sturdiness to be almost as 
worthy of remembrance as Virginia’s natural wonders and the patriotism of 
stout young hearts. 
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With Perry in Japan 


A Young Virginian Witnessed Historic Events 
a Hundred Years Ago 


4 HEN, in 1852, Commodore 


Matthew Calbraith Perry was com- 
missioned by the United States gov- 
ernment to ascertain whether he 
might thrust a figurative toe into the 
doorway of long-isolated Japan, he 
resolved to leave nothing undone 
toward the accomplishment of a suc- 
cessful mission. There could arise 
difficulty in maintaining a proper 
discipline over his men, he admitted, 
since flogging had recently been 
abandoned by the Navy; but he 
trusted his subordinate officers could 
get by handsomely enough with 
“moral suasion.” 

As it turned out, they did. They 
were not an ordinary lot. One, for 
example, was Commander Franklin 
Buchanan, skipper of the steam 
sloop Susquehanna. A Marylander, 
he was destined to be the first Amer- 
ican to place an unarrested foot on 
the soil of modern Nippon. And he 
was fated to play an outstanding 
role on the Virginia stage, too, for 
eventually he would become the 
ranking naval officer of the Confed- 
eracy and would be in command of 
the Virginia when, in 1862, that 


ironclad should startlingly nose its metallic bow into 


Hampton Roads. 


In the autumn of 1852 Perry put into Norfolk to 
assemble a squadron commensurate in size and power 
with the importance of the task confronting him. But 
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by Robert L. Scribner 


Matthew C. Perry 


= 
Franklin Buchanan 


in that port he ran into trouble when 
the machinery of the Princeton 
failed to work. An ill-fated craft, the 
Princeton—always in some trouble 
or other: it had been on her decks 
that Secretary of State Abel P. Up- 
shur of Virginia had lost his life back 
in 1844 when a defective cannon 
exploded. Irritated at the delay oc- 
casioned by the balky engines, and 
possibly fearful that an impending 
change of administration in Wash- 
ington would countermand his or- 
ders, Perry released the Princeton, 
substituted another ship in her stead, 
and cleared port on November 24. 

By the end of July, 1853, the 
doughty Commodore had forced his 
way into Japanese waters and, with 
magnificent hauteur, quite bent to 
his pressure the hitherto rigidly dis- 
tant islanders. A message to the 
emperor from the president of the 
United States he left for delivery 
and announced that next spring he 
would return with an even more 
powerful naval array for His Maj- 
esty’s reply. He would, he added, 
also press for a treaty safeguarding 
American lives and property and ar- 


ranging for commercial intercourse between the two 


nations. Should these friendly overtures be repelled 


—well, he hinted, the big guns of his vessels spoke a 
language that might cause a change of heart. 
Having affirmed that he would be back with an aug- 
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The Macedonian (right) was captured in the 
War of 1812. 


mented squadron, Perry knew that he must keep his 
word or run the risk of losing “face.” Consequently, 
he put in at ports along the Chinese coast and awaited 
the arrival of other craft promised him. One of these 
was the 22-gun Macedonian, a corvette of some age 
Cit had been captured from the British in the War of 
1812). She was of 1,341 tons burden and carried a 
complement of 383 officers and men—among their 
number John Redmond Cocke Lewis of Clarke 
County, Virginia. Only nineteen years of age, he was 
a master’s mate; and despite the fact that Perry had 
declared all diaries and journals were to be considered 
government property until released, the young Vir- 
ginian seems not to have taken the command too seri- 
ously and amused himself by jotting down such data 
and observations as most interested him. 

In moving to her rendezvous with the Far Eastern 
squadron, the Macedonian pursued a leisurely course. 
She sailed from New York harbor on April 12, 1853, 
crossed the Atlantic, circled southern Africa, and, after 
a voyage of four and a half months, anchored off 
Macao, at the southwest entrance of the Canton River, 
on August 26. In the following January she was di- 
rected to proceed to Naha harbor in Okinawa to await, 
with other sailing craft, the arrival of the three steam 
frigates that were to be the pride of the squadron and 
most calculated to overawe the machinery-ignorant 
Japanese. 

Young Lewis could not have foreseen the vital role 
Okinawa would play in the history of twentieth- 
century America. Nor was his landing anything like 
those bitterly-resisted ones to be made by the Marines 
ninety-one years in the future. The fact was that the 


Commodore had already been to the island and had 
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left a restraining impress on the minds of native officials 
and populace alike. They well understood that an- 
noying American sailors might have unpleasant conse- 
quences. The danger now, indeed, was that the sailors 
might annoy the Okinawans. 

At any rate, the Virginian made a thorough tour of 
Naha and its hinterland. Then he returned to the 
Macedonian to jot down precise accounts of what had 
caught his eye. Much of the island, he judged, was 
“very pretty.” The inhabitants seemed “somewhat 
similar to the Chinese,” although their hair was not 
braided in the familiar pigtail. Women, girls, and boys 
he found extremely timid in the presence of visitors. 
But that did not discourage him from entering several 
houses whence “the Female Occupants all vamoused” 
and the men gave unmistakable, if nervous, indications 
that his speedy departure would be relished. 

In Naha, Lewis tasted his first sake, or rice wine, 
which, though several officers professed to find it palat- 
able, he pronounced “abominable.” Yet however it 
displeased his taste, he could not deny its potency: 
several jack tars gave proof of that when, going ashore 
on a work detail, they consumed rather more than 
their share of it and were soon hopelessly prostrate. 

On the final day of January, 1854, the squadron 
weighed anchor and sailed on the last outbound leg 
of the mission. By February 7 the Macedonian was 
sliding past pre-atomized Nagasaki; but four days later 
it experienced a disturbing mishap when it was 
grounded on coral shoals. “The charts of these 
Islands,” commented Lewis, testifying fumingly to the 
obvious, “are not correct.” 

Here was a situation that could be dangerous. Its 
outcome would depend largely on what the Japanese 
chose to make of it. True, they seemed on this occasion 
friendly enough, offered to help, and even returned a 


American naval craft ride in Naha Harbor, 1854. 
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Those seeking to instruct Commodore Perry in pageantry themselves had a great deal to learn. 


hogshead of coal that had washed overboard. But their 
long record of inhospitality to foreigners shipwrecked 
on their coasts was so well known that no chances 
were taken. Cargo was shifted, guns were kept un- 
limbered, and plans were laid against every eventual- 
ity. Happily the problem was resolved the next day 
with the arrival of one of the steamers, which moved 
in and snaked the Macedonian off the coral with ease. 

Having returned for his treaty, Perry was resolved 
not to be dissuaded, whether by threats, trickery, or 
cajolery. On the other hand, although he had not 
the conferences of Panmunjom to afford him historical 
guidance, he found that his business could not be ac- 
complished in a day. With his squadron at length 
riding north of the then tiny city of Yokohama, the 
Commodore was further informed that the Japanese 
negotiators needs must erect huts wherein the matters 
under consideration could be discussed with all the 
gravity their importance merited. When the structures 
were finally raised, one officer sarcastically opined that 
the largest of them appeared “as if it would answer 
admirably for a coal shed.” But at least it was not 
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adorned with any 1854 equivalent of Picasso's dove of 
peace. 

On March 8 all was ready, and the landing for the 
first conference was made. The Commodore, never 
heedless of pageantry in his dealings with Orientals, 
was escorted ashore by 500 heavily-armed sailors and 
marines. Six muscular Negroes formed a_ personal 
bodyguard, and he was preceded by a broad pennant 
borne on a pole topped by a gilded battle-ax. The 
ships’ bands broke out with the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and the Macedonian fired a 17-gun salute, so 
according Perry his due as a minister plenipotentiary 
and envoy extraordinary. What, following these im- 
pressive ceremonies, transpired within the treaty huts 
Lewis did not know; but he gave no indication of 
having been bored by his long wait outside, and when 
the Commodore returned to his flagship, the youth 
cryptically noted, “So here endeth our first landing in 
Japan.” 

There were necessarily other landings, as the diplo- 
matic representatives of the two nations thrust and 
parried. But in the meantime affairs otherwise were 
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moving along smoothly enough. Presents were ex- 
changed. Captain Joel Abbot, Lewis's commander, was 
placed in charge of delivering those officially sent by 
the American government to the emperor. To the 
Japanese commissioners the most impressive of these 
were 370 feet of railroad track, a quarter-size locomo- 
tive, and a number of cars to match. In return the 
Japanese sent out gifts to the ships, thirty-eight fowls 
being regarded by Lewis with special pleasure. “They 
were very good about this time,” he nodded approv- 
ingly, because he and his mates had been living on 
dried biscuit and salted meats for weeks. 

With presents changing hands, there came a crum- 
bling of social barriers. One day Lewis went to the 
main treaty hut “and had a good dinner of oysters and 
other things.” It was accompanied by a sake that 
seemed to suit his fancy better than had the Okinawan 
brand. On another day the Japanese negotiators were 
received with due ceremony aboard the Macedonian. 
“We then Exercised the Guns for them which they 
seemed very surprised with.” 

In April the Macedonian was dispatched to Peel 
Island, one of the Bonin group. The main purpose of 
her journey was to leave a number of agricultural in- 
struments with the natives there (thus proving, inci- 
dentally, that the Point Four program is not without 
precedent). What was more interesting to the sailors 
still in Tokyo Bay was her secondary mission, which 
was to pick up and bear back a hundred edible turtles 
and a large quantity of sweet potatoes and onions. 

The dogged Perry had, meanwhile, had his way and 
procured his treaty. He could not have been unaware 
of much of the historical significance of his successful 
diplomacy; but his success was prelude to so great a 
material reawakening of the ancient island empire that 


Western inventive genius was displayed to the 
Japanese. 
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Perry takes ceremonious leave of Japan. 


even he would probably not have believed an accurate 
prophecy had one been made at the time. At any rate, 
he was immediately free to glance about the strange 
land, and a series of explorations was undertaken. 
Private excursions ashore being now also permitted, 
Lewis did not neglect his opportunities. But as exotic 
as he found the scene, he was becoming frankly home- 
sick for the Old Dominion. “I remembered the bless- 
ings of my own dear home,” he sighed after returning 
from one stroll, “and thanked inwardly that wise one 
being who had placed me, a humble actor, in that part 
of the world.” 

Finally, on June 26, 1854, the Macedonian left Japa- 
nese waters and “stood to sea under all Sail,” on her 
way to Manila. Commodore Perry was himself soon to 
return to the United States, to be publicly acclaimed, 
to cause a ponderous, three-volume official report of his 
expedition to be drafted and published, and to reach 
the end of his days in 1858. 

For the much younger John R. C. Lewis there 
awaited a different fate. Upon the secession of Virginia 
from the Union in 1861, he resigned from the United 
States Navy and entered the military service of the 
Confederacy, being commissioned a major of artillery. 
Captured in the Peninsular Campaign, when Mc- 
Clellan made his ill-starred thrust at Richmond, he was 
exchanged and, before the war ended, rose to become a 
colonel. And, as with so many other Confederate 
stalwarts, he refused to permit Mars’ heavy hand to 
interfere with Cupid’s tenderer ministrations. He was 
married in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
on December 12, 1863. Eventually the father of four 
children, he lived until 1898. Many highly personal 
memories of his seafaring past perished with him, but 
others have continued to endure vibrantly in the 
inscribed pages of his old journal. + 7 7 
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Edward Beyer sketched the North River Canal at its mouth (left), and Lewis Miller painted David Laird’s 
farm (right) beside the North River, with the Blue Ridge Mountains in the background. 


Boats Beyond the Blue Ridge 


The North River Canal Connected Lexington with Richmond and 
Benefited the Economy of Rockbridge County, but It Did Not 
Prove Profitable to the Investors Who Financed It 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman and W. Edwin Hemphill 


ae limestone walls, con- 


structed a century ago by master ma- 
sons and hired Negro slaves, still stand 
beside the North River, recently re- 
named the Maury, as it winds and falls 
through Rockbridge County. Some of 
them, intact despite their seven dec- 
ades of obsolescence, are pictured in 
color on page 11 in all their neglected 
glory. Those shown at the bottom of 
the page are located about two miles 
west of Buena Vista and can easily be 
seen from the highway by the many 
motorists who travel on U. S. Route 
60 between that city and Lexington. 
In the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century they constituted the sides of a 
canal lock approximately fifteen feet 
wide, equally high, and forty-four 
yards long. It was the Ben Salem lock. 
The other and even longer South 
River lock pictured on the same page 
can be found about two miles farther 
upstream but must be approached 
afoot. It diverted the colorful river 


traffic of yesteryear around shallows in 
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the North River near its confluence 
with its South River branch. 

These are among numerous rem- 
nants of twenty-three locks and ten 
dams built at great expense during the 
1850’s and 1860’s to provide water 
transportation for the products of an 
important Valley county. From its 
junction with the James River and 
Kanawha Canal at Balcony Falls or 
Glasgow, where the Maury empties 
into the James, the North River Canal 
extended upstream twenty miles to 
Lexington, the county seat. Within 
this distance the locks lifted and low- 
ered canal boats 188 vertical feet. The 
dams provided ten miles of slack water 
navigation, and the boats covered the 
other ten miles by floating through 
channels dug near the river. 

Rockbridge County’s farmers and 
businessmen who were watching about 
1840 the development of Virginia’s 
internal improvements cannot be 
blamed if they feared that their prod- 
ucts would find no practicable outlet 


to profitable, distant markets. Those 
in the central part of the county, par- 
ticularly, must have felt anxious. The 
James River and Kanawha Canal was 
destined to tap the southeastern corner 
of Rockbridge in 1848 and the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad to reach Goshen 
in its northwestern corner in 1855. In 
between lay twenty-four crow’s-flight 
miles of hills and poor roads. There 
would be obvious advantages if canal 
boats or railroad cars could be brought 
to the heart of the county to carry away 
its salable commodities. 

The fathers of those concerned busi- 
nessmen and farmers had learned, in- 
deed, that the North and the James 
could provide rigidly limited access to 
distant markets. When the water level 
was neither too low nor too high, pic- 
turesque river bateaux of shallow draft 
rode the rapids of the two streams and 
ultimately docked at Lynchburg or 
Richmond. Often such craft were 
made in the county for a single trip 
and were sold at its end; poling and 
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The South River lock (/eft) diverted canal traffic across a farm approached nowadays by a road built on the 
old towpath (center), a short distance upstream from the Ben Salem lock (right). 


pulling them upstream again was 
hardly worth the effort. A single ba- 
teau sometimes carried as much as 
seventy-five barrels of flour, ten hogs- 
heads of tobacco, or eight tons of pig 
iron. In May, 1793, an enterprising 
Richmond merchant, Robert Gamble, 
wrote Thomas Jefferson that he had 
just received 500 barrels of flour from 
a spot within three or four miles of 
Lexington. He expected 2,000 barrels 
within the month. The fathers’ experi- 
ence in making such occasional sales 
must have whetted the sons’ appetite 
for a more dependable way of getting 
their products to Lynchburg and Rich- 
mond. 

As early as 1841 foresighted men in 
Rockbridge secured from the General 
Assembly a charter granting them au- 
thority to build a canal along the 
North River from its mouth to Lexing- 
ton. Little was done, however, before 
1848, when construction of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal had pro- 
gressed westward to the top of Balcony 
Falls. Through the next two years 
some of Rockbridge County’s products 
could be sent down the canal from its 
terminus at Glasgow. The rest of the 
county naturally wanted to share the 
benefits. In 1850, therefore, 615 Rock- 
bridge men voted by a majority of 217 
to subscribe $15,000 of their county’s 
tax funds to the capital stock of the 
North River Navigation Company. 
Lexington’s town government added 
$10,000 from its treasury. 

Indicated construction costs soon 
necessitated an increase in the com- 
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pany’s capital stock. Again in 1851 
the county’s voters, this time almost 
1,100 in number, cast their ballots to 
decide by a two-to-one majority in 
favor of an additional subscription of 
$29,950. Encouraged by such support, 
the legislators renewed the company’s 
1841 charter. Lexington’s stock pur- 
chases were increased to $18,000. The 
Commonwealth of Virginia subscribed 
sixty percent of the reorganized cor- 
poration’s maximum capital stock of 
$235,000. Individual, unofficial inves- 
tors bought less than fourteen percent. 

Construction of the route upstream 
from Balcony Falls was begun in 
the summer of 1851, and within the 
first three months it cost more than 
$15,000. As each new section was 
completed, a new terminal warehouse 
was opened and became the scene of 
bustling activity. The canal boats 
would stop anywhere on their route, 
however, to obtain a cargo. Their 
accommodating crewmen were even 
known on occasion to help a farmer 
harvest his wheat fields. 

In November, 1851, the James 
River and Kanawha Canal was opened 
to trafic over the twenty-two miles be- 
tween Balcony Falls and Buchanan, 
the seat of Botetourt County, Rock- 
bridge’s southern neighbor. In con- 
trast, the twenty miles of progress up 
the North River was much slower. As 
late as October, 1857, canal boats 
could go no more than eight miles up 
the North River, only as far as 
Thompson’s Landing. 

Even so, the completed portions of 
the North River Canal carried impres- 


sive cargoes. In 1853 more than 
150,000 bushels of corn and 60,000 
gallons of whiskey floated downstream. 
Two years later its outbound freight 
included 18,879 barrels of flour, 7,500 
bushels of wheat, and 2,226 tons of 
iron. Its few miles carried an aggregate 
tonnage exceeding 7,000 in that year, 
more than two and a half times as 
much traffic as the James River and 
Kanawha Company had transported 
over its longer channel between Buch- 
anan and Glasgow. 

Yet the continuous costs of construc- 
tion and maintenance kept the North 
River Navigation Company on the 
ragged edge of insolvency. To obtain 
additional capital, it sold bonds; and 
then it discovered that it could not pay 
the interest due the bondholders. By 
1855 the James River and Kanawha 
Company had guaranteed interest pay- 
ments on all its $200,000 worth of 
bonds. Two years later that corpora- 
tion was forced, not “as a matter of 
choice,” to enter into an agreement it 
could ill afford. In return for assum- 
ing all obligations due to the owners 
of the bonds, it acquired all the rights 
and properties of the North River 
Navigation Company, which had cost 
roughly $400,000. But it had to prom- 
ise to complete the construction of the 
canal to Lexington, an expense that 
might exceed the estimate of nearly 
$75,000. It hoped to make traflic pos- 
sible by the beginning of 1858 as far 
upstream as the mouth of the South 
River, six and a half miles downstream 
from Lexington, at a prospective cost 
of $12,000. Its own treasury was so 


nearly empty, however, that it had to 
ask the contractor’s “reasonable indul- 
gence” for the payment of even that 
sum. 

By the time the whole of the North 
River Canal had been substantially 
completed, about the first of the year 
1862, total construction costs had far 
exceeded half a million dollars. They 
had averaged more than $25,000 per 
mile. Readers of the chief engineer’s 
and president's reports written in Sep- 
tember and October, 1861, can easily 
imagine that audible sighs of relief ac- 
companied the scratching of their pens 
when they wrote, “The North river 
improvement is very nearly com- 
pleted,” and “Navigation is opened to 
the town of Lexington.” 

It seems something of a letdown, 
after considering the company’s heavy 
expenses, to turn to its modest reve- 
nues. Its total income from tolls on 
the North River Canal during the 
nine fiscal years ending in 1866 
amounted to only $18,835.26. For the 
year ending in 1869 the corresponding 
receipts were $4,977.53; and against 
that gross income the accountant 
charged disbursements for salaries, re- 
pairs, and other expenses aggregating 
$2,163.75. The net income of about 
$2,800 was an inadequate return on 
the capital outlay. On the canal sys- 
tem as a whole, through several years 
before war broke out in 1861, total 
tonnage averaged about 200,000 an- 
nually, and tolls averaged barely more 
than a penny per ton per mile. After 
the war, with the volume of business 
declining, the average toll was dou- 


The Maury River flows over an old dam beside the Ben Salem lock (left). Near the South River lock the 
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canal’s course through a farm (right) can still be traced despite erosion. 
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bled, but stockholders received no divi- 
dends. 

The canal system’s traffic in 1859- 
1860, one of its best years, included 
freight valued at almost twenty million 
dollars. Agricultural products led in 
value those shipped downstream but 
ranked second in weight. Products of 
the western mines were the heaviest of 
the eastbound shipments, while forests 
provided the third largest downstream 
tonnage. Merchandise and manufac- 
tured goods were the chief of the west- 
bound cargoes; more specifically, salt, 
fish, plaster, nails, and fertilizer were 
among the leading items. 

The company itself owned thirty- 
ene boats of every sort in 1866, and 
private parties used its facilities for the 
operation of 109 freight boats and 
three passenger packets. The largest 
freighters could each carry more than 
seventy-five tons per trip. A packet 
made three round trips every week be- 
tween Lynchburg and Lexington. The 
run each way required ten to fifteen 
and one-half hours. Its average speed 
was about four miles per hour. For 
each passenger carried the canal com- 
pany received as much as a cent per 
mile or as little as three mills per mile. 
At the latter rate its coffers were en- 
riched by $.59 for each passenger who 
used the packet boats to travel all the 
195 miles from Richmond to Lexing- 
ton. 

For sleeping the packets afforded 
two large compartments, one for men 
and one for women. From their walls 
three tiers of berths could be let down 


at night. The upper bunks were con- 
sidered much less desirable than mid- 
dle and lower ones. All the boats were 
drawn upstream and down by horses 
or mules. To pull some of the biggest 
vessels, three were harnessed tandem 
and walked in single file along the 
towpath. 

One of the canal boats carried from 
Lynchburg to Lexington for burial in 
1863 the body of a fallen hero, Gen- 
eral “Stonewall” Jackson. When Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee went to Lexington 
to become president of Washington 
College, he rode “Traveller” but de- 
pended upon the canal to bring his 
wife and such belongings as _ they 
could assemble in their new home. In 
deference to the somewhat uncertain 
schedules, he explained to Mrs. Lee, 
“The boat stops one and one-quarter 
miles from town. Remain aboard until 
we come.” In 1870 his daughter Mil- 
dred wanted to journey from Alex- 
andria to her parents’ home, so her 
father wrote explicit instructions. “By 
taking the train from Alexandria to 
Lynchburg, Mondays, Wednesdays, or 
Fridays, you will reach there the same 
afternoon, about four P. M., then go 
immediately to the packet-boat, and 
you will arrive here next morning. 
This last is the easiest route, and the 
best if you find no escort.” He closed 
this fatherly counsel with a rare flash 
of his quiet humor: “Tell all the con- 
ductors and captains that you are my 
runaway daughter, and they will take 
care of you.” 

A Texan reminiscing in 1934 about 


his student days at Washington and 
Lee University wrote nostalgically: 
“Well do I recall . . . wonderful trips 
up and down old North River and the 
James and the sounding of the driver's 
bugle for the opening and closing of 
the locks.” He remembered in _par- 
ticular the start of his homeward jour- 
ney for the summer vacation of 1875: 
“Leaving Lexington at night, on the 
Yeatman packet boat, we arrived in 
Lynchburg the next morning. The 
night being a beautiful one, there was 
not much sleeping, as nearly everyone 
sat on deck, singing until the wee 
hours of the morning. This was un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful trip then 
existing and cannot be surpassed now.” 
Similar opinions of the scenic beauties 
of the down-river voyage toward, be- 
side, and then through the Blue Ridge 
have been echoed countless times by 
other passengers. One who proclaimed 
it the loveliest incident in a lifetime of 
travel was a Lexington bride who be- 
gan her honeymoon by keeping an all- 
night vigil in a deck chair beside her 
groom’s to watch the ever-changing 
countryside glide by in the moonlight. 

The canal’s operations seem to have 
been rarely without special difficulties. 
In the early sixties one of these was a 
manpower shortage. Despite the fact 
that its personnel were urged by the 
Confederacy to stick to their posts and 
to maintain their essential services, 
army enlistments riddled the com- 
pany’s staff. Ice, a problem expected 
every winter, halted traffic on its upper 
reaches through three weeks of Janu- 


The South River dam (/eft) was one of ten built to make slack water navigation possible. Below it the 


North River was so shallow (right) that a man-made channel was dug. 
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ary and February, 1864. March, April, 
and May of the same year brought 
another kind of recurrent setback in 
the form of destructive floods. The 
last of these washed away sixty feet of 
a North River dam. When enemy 
soldiers under General David Hunter 
occupied Lexington and burned 
V. M. I. in June, 1864, they also 
burned the gates of the first lock below 
that town and destroyed buildings, 
tools, timber, provisions, and boats at 
Hart’s Bottom, halfway down to Bal- 
cony Falls. 

The North River Canal sustained in 
1870 the bad effects of what Engineer 
and Superintendent Edward Lorraine, 
without exaggeration, called “the most 
sudden, high and destructive flood in 
James River that has occurred within 
the present century.” The water level 
of the North rose generally about 
twenty-five feet, far higher than any 
flood the builders of the canal had 
anticipated. The sturdy masonry of 
the dams remained intact, but irre- 
pressible torrents broke around their 
ends and made the slack water too 
shallow for navigation. The canal’s 
walls were also breached in many 
places; locks were damaged; and much 
of the company’s property was swept 
away. During the next year it spent 
$46,781 for repairs. 

Again in 1877 raging waters of “re- 
markable height and duration” swirled 
around and over the canal’s installa- 
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About ten miles below Lexington the Maury River varies from island-infested shallows (Jeft), to a single 
channel skirting a steep, heavily-forested hillside (right). 


tions on the North River. That time 
they caused damages estimated at more 
than $7,000. Since the company’s 
receipts from its North River branch 
totaled only $37,579.10 between 
April, 1865, and September, 1878, 
inclusive, it can be readily understood 
that operating its facilities proved to be 
an unprofitable venture. Comparable 
experience throughout the whole of 
the canal’s length meant that its days 
were numbered. 

However, it was not allowed to die 
without protest. In December, 1877, 
the Board of Supervisors of Rockbridge 
County and the Mayor and Council of 
Lexington adopted concurrent resolu- 
tions and took steps to have them cir- 
culated widely. Their “memorial” 
asserted: “The interests of the State 
and of the cities and counties upon the 
James imperatively require that the 
canal,” which had then not yet re- 
covered from that year’s flood, “shall 
be reopened to navigation from Rich- 
mond to Buchanan and to Lexington 
at the earliest practicable moment.” 
Despite the fact that no stockholder 
had ever received a single dividend, 
they expressed their confidence that 
“the people of Rockbridge will furnish 
the means necessary,” as they had al- 
ready done in 1870, “to place in good 
repair the . . . canal from Lexington 
to the mouth of North River, provided 
the other counties of the James River 
Valley and the cities of Lynchburg 


and Richmond will furnish the canal 
company with the means requisite to 
restore the Canal to Buchanan or to 
Balcony Falls.” They spoke also of 
the projected railroad destined to paral- 
lel the James. While they were “un- 
alterably opposed to the destruction or 
abandonment of the canal,” they were 
at the same time also “earnestly in 
favor of the construction of a railroad 
along the line marked out by nature 
for its location, up the general course 
of the valley of James River by the 
most direct route available, from Rich- 
mond by Lynchburg to Clifton Forge.” 

Both their wishes materialized. Con- 
vict labor, furnished by the state, was 
used by Jordan, Ballard & Company to 
rebuild the canal, and trafic flowed 
along the North River again in Octo- 
ber, 1878. By 1881, however, the Rich- 
mond and Alleghany Railroad (now 
the Chesapeake and Ohio system’s 
James River Division) built a branch 
line up the North River to Lexington. 
The whistles of steam locomotives be- 
gan to echo from the hills and moun- 
tains through which the outmoded 
waterway had wound its scenic and 
useful but profitless way. Whatever 
the exact day may have been on which 
the last of the canal boats made its 
final trip through Rockbridge County, 
a distinctive era ended when it docked. 
We hope. its plodding horses and 
mules were rewarded by being turned 
out to pasture. 7 7 7 
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DALE 


His portrait by an 
unknown artist is 
in the Virginia 
Museum of Fine 


Arts. 
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1. church at Jamestown was on 
the verge of collapse, the storehouse 
was in little better condition, and the 
well had gone bad. Reserve supplies 
of food were dangerously low, but no 
corn had yet been planted. Yet the 
colonists managed to find time and 
energy to play at bowls. 

A number were engaged in this 
sport, “their daily and usual work,” 
when that stern soldier, Sir Thomas 
Dale, first appeared among them in 
May, 1611. The new deputy governor 
of the colony, who was also “High 
Marshall of Virginia,” had found simi- 
lar “ommissions of necessary duties” at 
the down-river forts, and he could not 
have been utterly surprised by what he 
saw at Jamestown. Neither could he 
have been pleased. 

For this middle-aged Englishman 
had been a professional soldier most 
of his adult life. He had served long 
years as a volunteer in the army of the 
United Netherlands and had risen to 
the rank of captain in that highly dis- 
ciplined force. There he had attracted 
the favorable notice of Sir Horace 


Vere, commander of the English troops 


in the Dutch service. The reaction of 
such a man to the improvidence and 
neglect so openly displayed at James- 
town can be easily imagined. 

There were, to be sure, no outbursts 
of rage, no shouted threats of future 
penalties, no oath-punctuated orders. 
But as he walked past the bowlers to 
the tumble-down church, Dale’s stern 
eyes must have glared with angry 
contempt, and his mouth must have 
tightened into an even grimmer scowl 
than usual. He heard a sermon there, 
it being the Sabbath, and listened 
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The Discipline of 


while his commission as deputy gov- 
ernor was read to those present. Im- 
mediately thereafter he put his people 
to work. 

With grim impartiality he assigned 
tasks to everyone, the two hundred 
survivors he found on his arrival and 
the three hundred he brought with 
him from England. Some were set to 
repairing the church and the store- 
house, others to digging a new well. 
One gang constructed a much-needed 
wharf by the riverside, while another 
group sweated in the swamps behind 
the town to build a blockhouse. 

Before the end of the month Dale 
issued at least three proclamations and 
had them “set up for the publique 
view.” In one of these edicts he for- 


Sir Thomas Dale 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


bade, upon pain of death, “all manner 
of trading with the Indians.” In an- 
other he made the slaughtering of 
livestock a capital offense. In still 
another he imposed price controls on 
all sailors who sold provisions from 
their ships to hungry settlers; violators 
of this fiat, too, would suffer the same 
extreme penalty. 

These decrees were added to the 
rules and regulations Dale’s predeces- 
sors had already promulgated. The 
whole body of such regulations, pub- 
lished in England in 1612 as Laws 
Divine, Morall, and Martiall, became 
known as “Dale’s Code.” Such a de- 
scription is technically incorrect, but 
it reflects the very real impression 
made upon the settlers by the captain’s 


By Dale’s decree, so it was later alleged, men were hanged, burned 
to death, and “broken upon the wheel” for violations of the laws 
that he enforced and that he helped to draft. 
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drastic methods of law enforcement. 

Framed as it was in an age when 
“plain objective punishment was the 
object of the law,” the code bristled 
with harsh penalties. In the civil or 
“morall” portion alone, there were 


twenty-one capital offenses. Among 
these were blasphemy, impiety, sac- 
rilege, adultery, rape, murder, and 
“traiterous words against royal author- 
ity.” The death penalty was also 
applicable to anyone who stole or 
embezzled any article, whether from 
another individual or from the scant- 
ily-stocked “common store.” Mutiny 
and desertion, as might be expected, 
were also capital offenses. 

Even misdemeanors were punished 
with startling severity. A swearer of 
“unlawful oaths” had a “bodkin thrust 
through his tongue.” A colonist who 
violated one of the stringent sanitary 
regulations or who lost or broke any 
tool could expect a whipping and 
such “further punishment as shall be 
thought fit.” Idlers and malingerers 
might have their rations “checkt” until 
they learned diligence. Such were the 
penalties dispensed by Sir Thomas 
Dale, deputy governor of Virginia. 
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Henricopolis stood upon an easily defended neck of land formed by a loop of the James River. This was 
later made into an island by a channel cut through the neck at its narrowest point. 


There was also a set of equally strict 
regulations for the conduct of the set- 
tlers in military service. Since nearly 
every able-bodied man was required to 
bear arms during Indian attacks and 
to take his turn at guard duty, these 
“martiall laws” had a wide application. 
They were framed by Dale himself 
and seem to have been his major, posi- 
tive contribution to the code that bears 
his name. 

He had sole responsibility for the 
enforcement of these laws for only 
three months. Sir Thomas Gates ar- 
rived in the colony in August, 1611, 
and assumed command as lieutenant 
governor. Dale, however, retained his 
post as “High Marshall” and con- 
tinued thereby to exercise broad disci- 
plinary powers, particularly at the 
outposts he established during the 
following fall and winter. 

Late in September he took three 
hundred men with him up the James 
River to what is now Dutch Gap. 
There he built a fortified town and 
named it Henricopolis in honor of 
Henry, the Prince of Wales. There he 
imposed a discipline that has made his 
name a byword for harsh severity. 


Not only were there complaints that 
he had demanded “extraneous labors 
by day and watching by night,” but 
there were also gruesome tales of “the 
slaughter of His Majesty’s free sub- 
jects.” When two colonists named 
Webb and Price tried to desert to the 
nearest Indian village, Dale had them 
brought back and, so the story went, 
“burnt to death.” When another group 
of settlers conspired to take “all the 
boats there were then in the colony” 
and to sail back to England in them, 
the captain showed no mercy. The 
culprits were “shott to death, hanged, 
and broken upon the wheel.” One 
hungry man was convicted of stealing 
from the common store and, allegedly, 
was “chained to a tree until he starved 
to death.” Other thieves died on the 
gallows. 

These stories were not openly re- 
peated until 1624, eight years after 
Dale’s departure from the colony and 
five years after his death on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal. The authors of 
the Brief Declaration in which these 
tales were set forth were seeking to 
discredit the administration of Sir 
Thomas Smith as the treasurer of 
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This panoramic view was made on Farrar’s Island from the approximate site of Henricopolis. The James 
curves into the channel from the upper left and turns away again at the right. 


the London Company rather than to 
blacken the memory of Sir Thomas 
Dale, but they managed to do both. 
Yet it is inconceivable that their 
charges were utterly without sub- 
stance, for Dale’s very defenders 
praised him for the “constant severity” 
by which he had “reclaimed those idle 
and dissolute persons” who then lived 
in Virginia. 

The captain himself held this 
“handful of wretched and untoward 
people” in low esteem, and he ruled 
them accordingly. Yet he was not 
blind to the colony’s potential wealth, 
and he thought that Virginia was su- 
perior in “commodities” and “richness 
of soil” to any “four of the best king- 
doms in Christendom.” That belief 
may have helped to hold him to what 
otherwise must have been a thankless 
task. 

Dale continued to serve as “High 
Marshall” for three years. During that 
time he enforced the laws, maintained 
the settlement at Henricopolis and 
established another outpost at Ber- 
muda Hundred, fought the Indians, 
and, in 1613, concluded a truce with 
them. By then he seems to have re- 
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laxed to some degree his tight disci- 
plinary grip and to have shown more 
moderation in his prosecution of 
wrongdoers. While he never became 
mellow or benevolent, he apparently 
came to realize that chastisement was 
not the only answer to Virginia’s dif- 
ficulties. 

He became deputy governor again 
in 1614, when Gates returned to 
England. One of his first acts was to 
allot three acres of “cleare ground, in 
the nature of Farmes,” to every man. 
In thus substituting the carrot for the 
stick, Dale may have somewhat en- 
hanced his popularity in the colony. 
More important, he “enlarged the field 
of individual endeavor and reward.” 

Following this step, the settlement 
began to prosper and to expand. John 
Rolfe’s successful experiments in to- 
bacco cultivation had begun to bear 
fruit by this time, and they undoubt- 
edly contributed to these develop- 
ments. Nonetheless, Dale’s grants 
enabled the average colonist to profit 
from Rolfe’s discoveries and to grow 
tobacco on his own land. 

Before these results had become 


very obvious the captain was gone 


from Virginia. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1616, and from there, in due 
course, he sailed to the Orient in 
command of the East India Company’s 
fleet. English and Dutch merchant 
seamen were warring for control of the 
Spice Islands, and Dale fought the 
Netherlanders in Java as zealously as 
he had once fought beside them in the 
Low Countries. A fatal fever laid him 
low; and on August 9, 1619, “his valor 
having shined in the Western was set 
in the Eastern India.” 

Ten days earlier a group of colo- 
nists had met in the church at James- 
town in what proved to be an historic 
assembly. We cannot imagine Sir 
Thomas Dale presiding over this first 
representative legislature in the New 
World, nor can it be said that this 
drafter of proclamations did much to 
train the settlers in making their own 
laws. Yet within three years after he 
left Virginia self-government had be- 
gun to appear there. The connection 
is not imaginary. Had it not been 
for his discipline and the incentives 
he offered, there might not have been 
anyone left in the colony by 1619 to 
govern or to be governed. + + + 
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Two Out, and — ? 


The Richmond “Virginians” Need Not Feel Unfamiliar in the 
International League. They Have Been There Twice Before 


by Robert L. Scribner 


2. June 20, 1883, “some of the best people 
of all classes” in Richmond “organized the Vir- 
ginia Base-Ball Association” and 
elected William C. Seddon its 
president. At the same time 
they decided to apply for a char- 
ter as a corporation to be capi- 
talized at not less than $5,000 
and not more than. $20,000. 

This much resolved, matters 
were soon humming in the local 
sports world. Players were 
rounded up, “a very strong 
nine” promised, and orders 
placed for white uniforms 
C“Virginia” in red felt letters to 
be stitched across the chest) with red belts and 
red stockings. A game was hurriedly arranged 
with the Baltimore “Mutuals” for Independence 
Day, and the indulgence of the public was 
prayed should the borning club not perform bril- 
liantly, since it was not certain that the “regular 
pitcher and catcher, who have been recently sent for” 
would be on hand by the date indicated. 

They were not; but although little was anticipated 
from the new team, they did well enough in losing to 
the “Mutuals” by only four runs in a wide-open game, 
15 to 11. Meanwhile, matters continued to be pushed. 
A permanent playing field was purchased and laid out 
on what had been Otway Allen’s farm, “near the west 
end of Franklin Street.” And an agent was sent north 
with full power to schedule the best available opposi- 
tion, whether professional, semiprofessional, or ama- 
teur. 

Among the more accessible in-state amateurs were 
the “Roanokes,” who came to Richmond and, on July 
19, were humbled by a 24 to 2 defeat. Inept in the 
extreme, the visitors spent much time in falling over 
themselves. Occasionally they howled with pain from 
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“a broken finger or sprained ankle.” These 
misadventures an unnamed sports writer for the 
Richmond Dispatch found 
“very amusing.” 

By the time what was 
really an experimental sea- 
son was concluded, the 
“Virginias” were playing 
before substantial home crowds of two and three 
thousand, and testing their prowess against regular 
clubs in the Virginia League, the American Associa- 
tion (not to be confused with the present American 
League) and the Inter-State Association, had won 
thirty-three of their forty-seven games. 

So excellent a record was calculated to instill more 
grandiose ideas in the minds of sports lovers. As there 
was, coincidentally, agitation among certain other 
baseball-supporting cities to form an association just 
one rung lower on the ladder than the top step occu- 
pied by the single major league, the National, officials 
of the Richmond company found themselves inter- 
ested. In March, 1884, they sent representatives to a 
meeting held at the Bingham House in Philadelphia. 
There was officially founded the Eastern League, the 
ancestor several times removed of the current Inter- 
national League. “Several times removed,” one safely 
states, because the conference was destined to change 
its name nine times during the succeeding years. 

As though to point up the preéminence to which 
the Virginia capital might aspire in such an association, 
William C. Seddon of Richmond was elected its first 
president. Immediately there followed on the home 
scene much scurrying about to import the best possible 
playing talent while arranging a regular schedule with 
the other league members—Allentown, Baltimore, Har- 
risburg, Newark, Reading, Trenton, and Wilmington. 
An oral contract was also arrived at with T. P. Sulli- 
van of St. Louis as manager; but he, espying greener 
grass elsewhere, broke his commitment, and the posi- 
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The elegant eighties featured handlebar 
mustaches and ungloved hands. 


tion was given to M. S. Allen of Rondout, New York. 

Manager Allen was to have quite a year of it. While 
training and attempting to strengthen his squad, he 
arranged for a number of exhibition games. In few of 
these did his men glisten. But that is not to say that 
newsworthy incidents were lacking. For example, 
following an 11 to 3 drubbing at the hands of a New 
York nine, a Dispatch reporter observed, “There was 
considerable excitement at one time owing to what the 
spectators considered a wrong decision by the umpire, 
by expressing disapprobation by a general outburst of 
indignant protest.” Now that is elegantly stated. It 
may, indeed, be so elegant as to be unfactual. One 
would not, of course, submit for serious consideration 
the surmise that Richmonders were then capable of 
“expressing disapprobation” in modern Brooklynese. 
Yet hear the Wilmington (Delaware) Sunday Critic 
—possibly seeking to justify its name—peddle its wares 
apropos Richmond baseball: “The visiting clubs are 
treated to vilest abuse from all classes. Every good 
play of the home team is loudly applauded and the 
visitors hissed.” This was arrant nonsense, snorted the 
Dispatch in rebuttal; only when visiting players ab- 
surdly questioned decisions did “the rough element in 
the crowd” jeer, “and that in Richmond is probably 
smaller than in other cities.” 

The “good” plays of the home club to which the 
Sunday Critic alluded were unhappily few and far 
between. Late in October, when the season ended 
(then with thirteen teams in the Eastern League), the 
“Virginias” had achieved the distinction of lording it 
over the nethermost regions of the cellar and were un- 
challengeably the worst of them all. That distinction 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the Richmond corre- 
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spondent of the national athletic oracle, Sporting Life, 
promised that the nine would be on “a solid basis next 
season.” He also advised that there would be “a first 
class manager,” which, he added, with a sidelong sneer 
at New Yorker Allen, “is something that it has been in 
need of.” 

For the season of 1885 Allen was replaced by Joe 
Simmons, who had reputedly turned down good 
managerial offers elsewhere to accept the challenge of 
leading the “Virginias” to greater glory. Yet almost 
from the start he ran into difficulties. The league had 
shriveled to a membership of six and, although by 
mid-September the number grew to ten, attendance at 
games was meager. The trouble locally was, the Whig 
pontificated, that “a Richmond audience cannot be 
pleased.” More broadly, the trouble was that only the 
major league clubs and the Newark nine of the Eastern 
association were showing profits. 

Perhaps Manager Simmons might have done better 
had he been able to predict what his battery would be 
from one game to the next; but the owners of the 
Richmond organization developed the inconvenient 
habit of selling players behind his back and notifying 
him, almost as though by afterthought, after the play- 
ers had packed their baggage. But at least Simmons 


Richmond was a willing captive of International 
League baseball in 1915. 
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was spared the humiliation of guiding the “Virginias” 
back into the cellar; and this was brought to pass 
very simply when the remaining players, not waiting to 
have their services sold, began drifting off of their own 
volition. By the end of September the club had so far 
dissolved that there was not a nine left to pilot—a fact 
which “dooms base-ball in this city,” an editor pre- 
dicted with a foresight that would have been more 
admirable had it not been so universally possessed. 
This first misadventure in what today would be 
called Class AAA baseball suf- 
ficed to dampen spirits, and Rich- 
monders thereafter contented 
themselves with a lower brand of 
the sport. But that disillusioned 
generation passed on, and by 1915 
the sensitive nostrils of another 
were quivering with excitement. 
A grand possibility seemed of- 
fered: rumor had it that the Bal- 
timore “Orioles,” of the Interna- 
tional League, were looking for a 
new home. The two major leagues 
were by then in existence and 
were enjoying (albeit there 
would be no World Series played 
that year) a heated rivalry. More, 


So much accomplished, the other problems were dis- 
posed of in logical sequence. Alvin M. Smith was 
elected president and William H. Parker vice presi- 
dent of an incorporated Richmond Exhibition Com- 
pany. Then an agreement was reached with Dunn: 
he was to be given $35,000 and to retain half the stock 
in the corporation, which would be capitalized at a 
maximum of $100,000, with shares offered the general 
public at $10 par each. At the same time it was de- 
cided that admission fees to the new park (located 
on farther West Broad Street) 
would be 25¢, with boxes pur- 
chasable at 75¢. 

President William Grant Bar- 
row and top officials of the IL 
being satisfied that Richmond 
had met, or would meet, the 
league requisites, Dunn moved 
in and began assembling his 
club. He brought with him a 
number of ex-“Orioles” and was 
soon actively engaged in an ef- 
fort to mold an effective team— 
trying out, re-trying, weeding, 
signing, discharging. 

A number of exhibition games 
made observers sanguine. On 


there was even a third major 
league, the Federal, which was 
set on challenging the monopoly 
of the others. It was this chal- 


Jack Dunn of the Baltimore 

“Orioles” set a precedent in 1915 

for the recent transfer of that 
city’s franchise to Richmond. 


March 29, with the great Walter 
Johnson on the mound for Wash- 
ington, the “Senators” were 


lenge, in fact, that underscored 

the pleasurable possibility; for with the Federals fasten- 
ing upon Baltimore as one of their strongholds, the 
“Orioles” faced a competition they probably could not 
survive. 

If a high-caliber club in a fast league were to be 
brought to the Virginia capital, it would come only 
after settling a number of problems, which were these: 
(1) Jack Dunn, the reputedly brilliant Baltimore man- 
ager and also the owner of the “Oriole” franchise, 
would have to be persuaded that the transfer would 
be to his interest; (2) the consent of the moguls of the 
International League would have to be procured; and 
(3) the Virginia League (a Class C association), in 
which Richmond fielded a nine, must be talked into 
yielding its exclusive territorial rights. In the end it 
was the last condition that proved the hardest to meet, 
but the rights were eventually purchased for the 
“snug sum” of $12,500. 
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fought to a 2 to 2 tie over eleven 
innings, and the game was called 
on account of darkness. Then, on April 2, Connie 
Mack’s Philadelphia “Athletics” were downed, 3 to 2, 
and five days later the Brooklyn “Dodgers,” 4 to 3. It 
seemed only reasonable that against the other teams of 
the IL—Buffalo, Jersey City, Montreal, Newark, Provi- 
dence, Rochester, and Toronto—the Richmond “Ints,” 
“Virginians,” or “Rebels” (the official designation was 
not yet settled on)—should flourish at bat, on base, and 
in the field. 

And so it continued to seem after the first regular 
game had been played against the Toronto “Leafs” on 
April 27. On hand for that all-league opener were 
“rotund and esteemed” Governor Henry Carter Stuart 
and George Ainslee, mayor of Richmond, along with 
7,500 other fans. All were reportedly in a “veritable 
paroxysm of delight” from the time “Stout Joe” Kess- 
nich’s “Municipal Band” escorted the players out to 
the strains of “Tipperary” until the final out. In a 
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Mayor George Ainslee (left) and Walter John- 
son (right) graced a Richmond mound in 1915. 


tussle featured by heavy slugging, the Richmonders 
came from behind four times and sent the “Leafs” to 
the showers with an 11 to 8 setback. That settled the 
name for the locals. Thereafter they became the 
“Climbers.” 

As though to justify the nickname, the home team, 
featuring good pitching (Allen Russel proved the out- 
standing hurler), effective hitting, and tight fielding, 
ascended by May 15 into command of the league. 
But May was early in the season. Thereafter, taking a 
new tack, the “Climbers” descended with as much 
agility as they had risen, and when the season closed, 
on Saturday, September 18, Buffalo had clinched the 
pennant, and Richmond was in seventh place, treading 
on the heels of sixth-place Harrisburg and having its 
own heels scuffed by the spikes of the cellar-dwellers 
from Jersey City. 

Little caring for the mushroom atmosphere in which 
it perforce operated, Jersey City dropped its franchise. 
At nearly the same time the Federal League yielded 
the ghost; and Jack Dunn saw renewed opportunity to 
take up the abandoned Jersey rights and revive his 
“Orioles” in Baltimore. This he succeeded in doing, 
selling out his interests in the “Climbers” to the Rich- 
mond Exhibition Company. 

Thus facing the 1916 season with an unsatisfactory 
first year's record, the company sought to do better. 
As a first move it hired out of Atlanta as playing 
manager William Andrew (“Uncle Billy”) Smith—“no 
kid,” the Times-Dispatch correctly advised its readers, 
since he had been a baseball pilot for twenty-one years, 
during which time he managed to acquire six minor 
league championships. An exceedingly nervous mentor, 
he was given to furious tobacco chewing: “the tighter 
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the game, the more he chews. And the size of the 
chew is sometimes immense.” 

Smith arrived in town on January 30, when, glanc- 
ing around with practiced eye, he found a situation 
that left him with “conservative optimism.” Thereafter 
he drove himself and many others relentlessly in 
assembling a team calculated to coincide with his own 
ideas of what a baseball nine should be; and when the 
season was opened, on Wednesday, April 26 (with 
the usual assemblage of notables on hand), those ideas 
seemed designed to please. The “Billsmiths” unex- 
pectedly defeated the champion Buffalo “Bisons,” 9 to 
7. Luck? Apparently not, for the next day they 
repeated, 3 to 2, and on Friday did it again, 6 to 4. 

It was a brilliant beginning. More was to follow. 
By June 1 Richmond was again atop the IL. But there 
was a familiar odor to all this, and within short shift 
the promised glory of the early days swiftly faded, 
leaving the Times-Dispatch to sniffle over “marble 
domes, glass arms, and butter fingers,” and to pass off 
performances as the shabbiest “sandlot stuff.” From 
first place the locals plummeted into fourth. Nor did 
they have the stuff to retrieve their lost eminence. On 
Saturday, September 16, they closed the season in sixth 
place, with 64 games won, 75 lost. Buffalo had again 
romped off with the pennant, and behind Richmond 
were only Rochester and Newark. 

In 1917 “Uncle Billy” tried again. He must have 
expended a great deal of energy in masticating his 
chewing tobacco, and with very little satisfaction; for 
when the records were finally in, he had piloted his 
club into last place, winning only 53 out of 147 games 
played. Whether Richmond would stand further 
dining on such humble pie, as baked by a nine “spe- 
cializing in errors,” was problematical. But whether it 
could was even more fundamental. 

For some time complaints had been heard about 
“frenzied finance.” It was argued that the IL was too 
much set on aping the majors and was contracting for 


Mayor Ainslee, Governor Stuart, and others 
occupied the official box in 1915. 
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“Uncle Billy” Smith, who assembled these “Virginians” for spring tryouts in 1917, sits on the fence, third 
from the right. 


player salaries that the turnstiles did not underwrite. 
The times, furthermore, had to be considered, for in 
April, 1917, the United States went to war with Ger- 
many. Not only did the subsequent draft have no 
respect for able-bodied ball players, but there devel- 
oped a swelling public sentiment that to be seen 
enjoying a professional spectator sport, “national 


Unfortunately, the cartoonist’s 1917 “Calamity 
Howler” was proved to be right. 
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pastime” though it might be, was in itself a species of 
“slackerism” when the federal government was calling 
for the fullest utilization of American manpower. 

In a last effort to keep the IL franchise operative, 
nevertheless, well over a hundred businessmen and 
baseball supporters met in the auditorium of the John 
Marshall High School on the night of Tuesday, 
March 26, 1918. But there it was disclosed that even 
in more settled days the local club had been losing 
$10,000 a year. Revelation of this fact answered a 
number of questions and served to stamp “finis” on a 
baseball aspiration not soon to be resurrected. 

Editorially the Times-Dispatch was inclined to as- 
cribe the second failure of the city to remain in 
respectable baseball company to that sizable portion of 
the public that was willing to go far out of its way to 
get anything free but unwilling to support the worthi- 
est of causes if called upon to make a contribution. Yet 
surely this was not the exclusive cause for failure. All 
may read history. Whether all profit by what has been 
read depends on how, after reading, they interpret. So 
much said, one lesson from the past seems not obscure: 
how the “Virginians” of 1954 and beyond are sup- 
ported will not, in the end, depend on a few scin- 
tillating exhibition games and winning their league 
opener. What will really count will be what they do 
through several months after the score of the opener 
has been posted. 7 7 4 
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Going 
Undergroun 
Caverns of the Shenandoah Valley 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 
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_.. the world was much younger, a solitary way- 
farer climbed the hill from which Hawksbill Creek 
flows into the Shenandoah and passed through a 
crevice in the ground. So he entered a series of sub- 
terranean chambers, the like of which was nowhere to 
be seen on the sunlit surface. Plunging deeper into 
the darkness, the explorer walked from one fantastically 
shaped room to another until the ground suddenly and 
without warning dropped sharply away before his feet. 
Then there must have been a frantic scramble for 
balance, a long, agonized scream echoing throughout 
the cavern, a fatal, bone-shattering crash. 

The centuries passed by in their ordained succes- 
sion, and the waters that dripped continually from the 
roof of the cave fell upon the victim’s corpse. Eventu- 
ally his bones were coated with the same calcareous 
substance that formed stalactites and stalagmites. No 
more explorers, so far as is known, ventured into those 
fastnesses until late in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

Then it was that two adventurous citizens of Luray 
went looking for caverns in the vicinity of that Valley 
village and so discovered an entrance into this same 
grotto. In the course of their explorations Andrew J. 
Campbell and his nephew, William B. Campbell, dis- 
covered the bones of their predecessor at the bottom of 
what inevitably became christened “Skeleton Gorge.” 

Various theories were advanced to explain the pres- 
ence of this body. One local wag suggested that the 
coroner of Page County be called to sit in inquest upon 
the remains. Another, speaking soon after the caverns 
were opened to tourists, hinted that the skeleton be- 
longed to a careless visitor who had neglected to 
procure a guidebook. More serious folk, their minds 
still dwelling on the late war, were convinced that a 
Confederate soldier had somehow found his way 
underground and had perished there. On the next 
Memorial Day they acted on that impulse and dropped 
a floral wreath into the gorge. 

Other romantics were more nearly correct when they 
surmised that the remains might be those of an Indian 
maid who had fled into the cave to escape an unwanted 
suitor or, possibly, to mourn for a lost lover. Persons 
of a more scientific bent agreed that the body in Luray 
Caverns had fallen there long before the first white 
man had come to the Valley. Yet these were not sure 
whether it was a man, woman, or small boy. Neither 
could they decide whether it was a relatively recent 
Indian or a member of some mysterious race that had 
preceded the “first Americans” in the land. (The most 
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This simple chart appeared in the first edition of 
Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on the State of 


Virginia, which was published in 1784. 


recent authorities have concluded that it was an Indian 
girl.) Whichever of these theories one might prefer, it 
was indisputable that these bones had helped to excite 
interest in the Shenandoah Valley's most recently 
discovered cave. 

That region, underlaid as it was by broken and 
twisted strata of limestone, was honeycombed with 
such formations. From time immemorial these sub- 
terranean chambers and corridors had been hollowed 
out by great underground rivers. When these mighty 
streams drained away to lower levels, the empty rooms 
that were left had been decorated by the slow action 
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of water trickling down from the earth’s surface. This 
seepage had dissolved small quantities of limestone and 
iron as it oozed through cracks or faults in the roof of 
each cave. As this solution dropped toward the floor, 
it left a sedimentary deposit behind it; and the gradual 
accumulation of these deposits had produced drooping 
stalactites. Stalagmites were also built up from the 
floor by this ages-long process. Columns were formed 
when stalactite met stalagmite; “shields,” “curtains,” 
and other forms of “elegant drapery” were built up 
where the flow of these “percolating” waters spread 
and hardened over a wide surface. 

These phenomena had been attracting interest ever 
since they had first come to the notice of early settlers 
in the Valley. Numerous small caves had been dis- 
covered there before the end of the eighteenth century, 
and Thomas Jefferson described some of them in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia. His list did not include 
any of the great “developed” caverns familiar to mod- 
ern tourists, because none of these had been discovered. 

The “most noted” in Jefferson’s day was Madison’s 
Cave, located in northeastern Augusta County on the 
farm of John Madison, an uncle of the future presi- 
dent. It has long since been abandoned and forgotten, 
but it was once much admired for the size of its sta- 
lactites and the elegance of its “drapery.” Adventurous 
folk had explored it to the depth of 300 feet, but at 
that point they were turned back by “basins of water of 
great extent.” Since these underground lakes were 
supposed to exert irresistible suction upon any who 
ventured into them, further penetration was dis- 
couraged. 

Then, too, much of the cave’s charm was destroyed 
by saltpeter miners during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. In their search for this 
mineral, then vital in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
these exploiters had smashed stalactites and stalagmites 
until only a “dark, gloomy, and dangerous” hole in 
the ground was left. 

But it was the discovery of a new cavern “of su- 
perior extent and grandeur in the same cliff” that did 
most to ruin Madison’s as a tourist attraction. This was 
Weyer’s Cave, now known as the Grand Caverns. It 
took its earliest name from Bernard Weyer, a German 
farmer of Augusta County who chanced upon its 
entrance early in 1806. But it was Matthias Amond, 
the owner of the property, who took advantage of the 
interest that was aroused and began the commercial 
development of this natural wonder. 

The cave entrance was widened, and a lodge was 
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constructed over it. Attempts were made to bridge 
chasms and to smooth out rough and dangerous 
ground, and this work was continued and advanced by 
later owners. Amond acted as guide, collecting a fee 
for this service, and bestowed names upon the various 
underground chambers and other features. As time 
passed and other proprietors took possession, these 
titles became increasingly fanciful and exotic. 

Thus there came to be a “Ball Room,” and dances 
were occasionally held upon its wide and relatively 
smooth floor. There were “palaces,” “temples,” “towers,” 
“Pyramids of Egypt,” and a “Rock of Gibraltar.” Some- 
times a mundane note crept into this exuberant 
nomenclature; the “Lawyer’s Office” and the “Tan 
Yard” made their appearance. Names were often 
changed; for example, “Congress Hall” became the 
“Robbers’ Den.” Some visitors found these artificial 
decorations “tiresome and distracting,” but most people 
appear to have been fascinated by them. 

Weyer’s Cave grew in renown and _ popularity 
throughout the ante-bellum period. Fashionable folk 
on their way to or from the mineral springs across the 
Valley often stopped to admire it, and foreign travelers 
paused to gaze upon its beauty. One British visitor 
thought it “well worth a voyage. across the Atlantic.” 
Some of the smaller caves in the region were also 
popular during these years, but they were not so well 
known. 

One of these latter was Allen’s Cave, near Front 
Royal. Its owner, Israel Allen, opened it to public 


Early visitors to Weyer’s Cave (now Grand 
Caverns) saw it by candlelight. 
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This rude hut once 
masked the entrance 
to Weyer’s Cave. 


view, but he also found a practical use for this “valu- 
able cavity.” Noticing that a constant stream of cool 
air escaped from it, he utilized its naturally refrigerated 
temperature to chill his milk and so achieved one of 
the “finest dairies” then seen in those parts. Another, 
near Luray, was Ruffner’s Cave, which was named for 
a hunter who had almost lost his life while he was 
exploring it. 

Then, on August 13, 1878, the Campbells discov- 
ered Luray Caverns in the same hill that contained 
Ruffner’s Cave. These “cave rats,” as their fellow 
townsmen called them, immediately realized the com- 
mercial possibilities of their discovery. They purchased 
the land under which it lay before the seller knew 
what was happening. Other hands, however, were to 
profit from the Campbells’ discovery. After the in- 
evitable litigation had run its course, the property 
passed into the possession of a syndicate that styled 
itself the Luray Cave and Hotel Company. Its presi- 
dent, Robert R. Corson, hailed from New York. 

Under the direction of this organization the develop- 
ment of these caverns proceeded apace. The rough 
places were made smooth and the wet places drained. 
Walks of plank and concrete were laid down, bridges 
were built, steps were constructed, and electric lights 
were installed, all for the convenience and safety of 
the paying visitor. Fanciful names were automatically 
conferred upon various features of the subterranean 
landscape, and guidebooks were issued to aid the tourist 
in identifying “Washington’s Pillar,” “Pluto's Chasm,” 
“Titania’s Veil,” the “Frozen Fountain,” and, of course, 
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“Skeleton Gorge.” Dances were held in the “Ball 
Room,” and at least one wedding was performed in the 
“Bridal Chamber.” Guides demonstrated the resonant 
qualities of one set of hollow stalactites by playing 
“Maryland, My Maryland” and “In the Sweet By and 
By” upon them. 

Those wishing to spend several days examining all 
these wonders could find luxurious accommodations at 
the Luray Inn, located a mile or so from the entrance. 
Guests could lounge on its “spacious veranda” between 
forays underground, looking toward the Blue Ridge 
and sipping lemonade, “the strongest drink to be had 
lawfully in Page County.” People with less time to 
spare could alight from the cars of the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad (part of the same interlocking direc- 
torate that also included the Cave and Hotel Com- 
pany), climb aboard a cave-bound hack, make their 
tour of the caverns, and return to the station in time 
for the next train. 

Along with many other Valley communities, Luray 
enjoyed a veritable boom during the eighties and nine- 
ties. A tannery and other new industries sprang up, 
and great things were expected in the small community. 
Dreams of Luray as an internationally famous resort did 
not materialize, but the fame of the caverns spread and 
drew an increasing number of visitors into the region. 

Meanwhile, another great underground marvel had 
been found near the bat- 
tle-famed town of New 
Market. Late in 1879 
two farm boys had gone 
hunting on the land of 
Reuben Zirkle. Chasing 
a rabbit under a boulder, 
they moved the obstacle 
and so uncovered a great 
shaft leading down into 
the earth. (Bernard 
Weyer had discovered 
the cavern that bore his 
name while inspecting 
his trap line. On that 
occasion a skunk had 
unwittingly revealed an 
entrance to the Valley’s 
underworld. ) 

Zirkle and his two 
sons, carrying candles, 
explored the “new” cave, 
and it became locally 
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and briefly known by his name. He made no effort, 
however, to develop it for exhibition, and for more than 
forty years it was not opened for commercial purposes. 
By then the Zirkles had been forgotten, and their dis- 
covery became famous as the Endless Caverns. This 
was no exaggeration, as three distinct groups of sea- 
soned mountain climbers have proved by their unsuc- 
cessful efforts to find its innermost recesses. To this day 
those caverns are still “endless,” insofar as human 
failure constitutes infinity. 

As time went on, still more discoveries were made in 
the “limestone country.” Workmen laying tracks for 
the Southern Railway's Valley branch found the Shen- 
andoah Caverns north of New Market in 1884. Six 
years later the Massanutten Caverns near Harrison- 
burg were first revealed to human eyes. Like Zirkle’s, 
both of these remained untrodden by the casual visitor 
until well into the twentieth century. The Shenandoah 
was not opened until 1922, and the Massanutten re- 
mained dark until 1925. 

By that time the development of the automobile and 
the extension of good roads had made it both practi- 
cable and pleasant for tourists to come to these caverns 
from afar. When they did, they found each of these 
“new” grottoes equipped with safeguards and comforts 
similar to those in the “older” ones. They also en- 
countered the same colorful style of nomenclature that 


Luray Caverns began attracting large crowds soon after their discovery. 
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Many have admired its “Underground Cathedral,” but no one has seen all of the Endless Caverns. 


had been used imaginatively and profusely elsewhere. 

As the casual and the curious flocked to these mar- 
vels in ever-increasing numbers, people like Walter S. 
Amos of Front Royal were looking for still “newer” 
caves. That confirmed “digger and searcher after secret 
holes and fissures” was convinced that there was an- 
other and larger grotto in the vicinity of Allen’s Cave, 
of which he was then the owner, and he set out to 
find it by “pure scientific deduction.” He first made a 
careful study of the prevailing bands of strata and 
analyzed a great mass of other topographical and geo- 
logical data. Then he put his research to the test by 
digging a series of exploratory holes in the section of a 
certain hillside where his deduction prompted him to 
look. On December 17, 1937, one of his helpers un- 
covered the fissure that led the explorers into Skyline 
Caverns. Not until 1946, however, were they ready for 
exhibition. Located near the northern terminus of the 
Skyline Drive, these grottoes were in an excellent 
position to attract even more visitors into the “lime- 
stone country.” 

For the convenience and comfort of those visitors a 
variety of facilities was provided at each of the larger 


caverns. The tourist might expect to take a guided 
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subterranean tour, to eat a meal, to find a night's lodg- 
ing, to buy a souvenir, and, at one of the caves, to 
admire a collection of paintings. 

But tourists have not been the only people to go 
underground in Virginia. Speleologists, of course, do 
research under the floor of the Valley. Many other 
kinds of scientists have inspected these caverns, each 
of them searching for data of interest and value to his 
own discipline. The geologist has gone to study rock 
strata; paleontologists have dug in the floors for fossils; 
archaeologists have looked for relics of prehistoric 
Americans. 

Still others have been drawn by the lure of adven- 
ture and the hope of discovery. Accordingly, they 
avoid the well-lighted and oft-trodden corridors of the 
“developed” caverns, for they prefer to clamber in the 
darkest and most inaccessible parts of the better 
known grottoes and to search out the mysteries of 
smaller and less frequented chasms. These hardy folk 
strive, most of all, to emulate Bernard Weyer, Andrew 
Campbell, and Walter Amos; they seek to find an en- 
tirely “new” cave. Nor can any man state flatly that 
they seek in vain or that there are no more underworlds 
to conquer beneath the Shenandoah Valley. 7 + + 
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Field of Honor 


At New Market Confederate Forces Repulsed a Yankee Invasion, 


and a Battalion of Boys Became Men 


by James R. Short 


“Washington, D. C., May 17, 1864—10 p.m. 
Major-General Sigel, Strasbourg, Va. 


Lieutenant-General Grant expects that you will go up 
the Shenandoah Valley to Staunton and destroy the rail- 
road there, so as to prevent General Lee’s drawing 
supplies from there. 

D. C. Wager, 
Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General” 


«ae weeks before this order was delivered to the 
German-born Franz Sigel, Major General John C. 
Breckinridge, C. S. A., carefully examined a letter 
from his own commander, General Robert E. Lee, and 
began to dispatch directives to comply with its instruc- 
tions. General Grant had recently been reinforced just 
west of Fredericksburg, Lee wrote, and with the pres- 
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sure building up for a Yankee drive on Richmond, “it 
will be impossible to send any re-enforcements to the 
Valley.” 

As commander of the Department of Western Vir- 
ginia, Breckinridge was charged with the task of 
defeating any Federal drive to secure the Shenandoah 
Valley, including the vital supply and shipping point 
of Staunton. The charge was an important one, for 
should the Valley be lost, the Army of Northern 
Virginia would be deprived of its granary, and Lee’s 
left flank would be critically exposed. And as important 
as the mission was, it was equally difficult, because 
troops must be concentrated in strength sufficient to 
oppose Sigel—yet not thinned out dangerously farther 
south where they were needed to protect Southwestern 
Virginia rail connections. 
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Major-General John C. 
Breckinridge, C.S.A. 


Major-General Franz 
Sigel, U.S.A. 


While he was engaged in moving elements of his 
command, Breckinridge received a dispatch from Gen- 
eral Francis H. Smith, superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute in Lexington. That soldier an- 
nounced himself as respectfully reporting “for such 
orders as the emergencies of the approaching campaign 
may call forth. The Corps of Cadets,” he continued, 
“numbers an aggregate of 280, of whom 250 may be 
relied upon for active duty, leaving 30 as a necessary 
guard to the Institute and as disabled.” 

On May 10, 1864, when Breckinridge was already in 
Staunton, Smith received the former's reply: “Sigel is 
moving up the Valley—was at Strasbourg last night. I 
cannot tell you whether this is his destination. 1 would 
be glad to have your assistance at once with the cadets. 
. .. Bring all the forage and rations you can.” A few 
hours later—as Grant was writing a famous message to 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton (“I propose to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer”)—the 
cadets of V. M. I. were tramping northward, unaware 
that they were to establish the most indelible tradition 
in the history of the school. 

Few military units ever accepted a call to service 
with more vigor than did the cadets. Daily, as reports 
had drifted into Lexington of action at the front, or as 
they had helped to bury local soldiers who had died in 
battle, the boys had chafed at being denied the oppor- 
tunity to perform the man’s work for which, with the 
fixed and eternal conviction of youth, they felt com- 
pletely capable. At last—or so they hoped—they might 
be called upon to prove their mettle under fire. 

The march down the Valley on the morning of May 
11 was not unlike the many routine training marches 
that were a part of cadet life at the Institute. The 
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frequent showers that swept the slender column of 
cadets failed to dampen the thrill of excitement with 
which each cadet on the night before had greeted the 
order to join Breckinridge. By the afternoon of May 12 
the cadets had almost completed the thirty-five-mile 
tramp from Lexington to Staunton—still eager and 
confident, but now beginning to experience the un- 
easy emotions of soldiers going into their first battle. 

In Staunton the military band of a veteran detach- 
ment threw a new note into the adventure when it 
struck up “Rock-a-bye Baby” as the cadets marched by. 
“Quick as soldiers’ love of fun,” later wrote Cadet 
John S. Wise, the hardened troops “took up the air, 
accompanying it by rocking their guns in their arms as 
if putting them to sleep. It produced a perfect roar of 
amusement with everybody but ourselves.” The av- 
erage age of these resolute cadets was 18 years, while 
four were just past 15—quite of the age to be much 


After study of the cadet uniform of 1864, 
John P. Walker painted “A Typical Cadet of the 
New Market Corps.” 
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annoyed by frivolity of this sort. “We were furious,” 
Wise recalled. 

By May 14 Sigel’s forces had advanced to the edge 
of New Market, forty-two miles north of Staunton. 
That night Breckinridge ordered his advance units to 
move back, hoping thereby to lure the Union general 
onto ground south of the town, where the terrain 
would be more advantageous to the Confederates. But 


Sigel blandly ignored the bait. 


Meanwhile, rain—the most irritating of all a soldier's 
discomforts—had been falling for four days with only 
infrequent halts. On Sunday morning the 15th the 
opposing forces again found themselves subjected to a 
drenching downpour. Everywhere the roads had be- 
come liquefied; uniforms were soggy, equipment drip- 
ping; and the mud was inescapable. Battles, however, 
do not wait for dry weather. By mid-morning Federal 
and Confederate batteries were pounding each other 


In May, 1864, General Breckinridge’s mission was to protect the supply point of Staunton while General 
Lee turned back the Federal drive toward Richmond. 
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with a drubbing cannonade, while Sigel was conclud- 
ing that his position would be improved by withdraw- 
ing to higher ground slightly north of New Market. 

This maneuver was defensively sound. The Union 
right flank then was protected by bluffs that dropped 
off sharply into the north fork of the Shenandoah 
River. The left rested on Smith Creek, a stream then 
swollen into impassability by the rains. If Breckinridge 
now chose to force the issue, he would have to attack, 
and in so doing he would find himself funneling his 
men into the neck of a stoutly-defended corridor barely 
a mile wide. The situation was not promising, but by 
noon the Southern commander decided that a frontal 
assault was his only recourse. 

As the attackers marched into, then beyond, the 
town, the cadets slogged along through the mud—in 
reserve. Breckinridge had no intention of risking their 
young lives except as a last resort. He first wished to 
assign them to guard his wagon train, but he was 
dissuaded from that by demonstratively unhappy mem- 
bers of the corps. On several previous occasions they 
had been called out to perform 
this duty, only to be met on their 
return to Lexington by such gibes 


as “Now the war is over; there 


repulsed. With the mud sucking at their shoes, the 
cadets surged forward through a wheat field, helped to 
capture several enemy guns, and shared in putting 
Sigel’s army into open and disorderly flight. 

Two days later, not yet informed of the result of the 
battle on the 15th, Grant relayed his order to Sigel to 
march up the Valley and to seize Staunton. That mes- 
sage reached Sigel as he was withdrawing to Cedar 
Creek, north of Strasburg. He had been greatly out- 
numbered at New Market, he explained in one report 
written that day, and requested that General George 
Crook, another Federal commander, be assigned to 
operate against Staunton. Perhaps significantly, Sigel 
did not ask for more troops for himself so that he might 
make another attempt to capture Staunton. Once was 
enough! 

“Seldom did a small victory have so large an effect,” 
was the judgment of the late Douglas Southall Free- 
man. “Had Sigel not been driven back when he was, 
the Valley of Virginia might have been occupied by 
the Federals before the wheat crop was harvested. 


Sigel’s choice of terrain north of New Market offered the Con- 
federate attackers little opportunity to maneuver on his flanks. 


comes the baggage guard.” 

With the tide of battle begin- 
ning to shift in the Yankees’ 
favor, the Southern commander 
was compelled to call on his re- 
serves. Soon the cadets found 
themselves in the middle of the 
fighting—in line of battle, per- 
fectly dressed on their colors, as 
though on parade. Forward they 


Cavalry ineffective 
because of 


went with Rebel yells past vet- 
eran units until from the gray 
and butternut ranks there rose a 
new shout, now of admiration: 
“Look at the Seed Corn Battal- 


ion, look! look!” 


Sigel’s strong position was not 
to be taken easily. His men were 
able to roll back the attack mo- 
mentarily, then to mount a coun- 
terattack upon the Confederate 
center, where the cadets were 
now in position. Had the Insti- 
tute ranks given way, the day 
might well have been lost. But 


the charge of the bluecoats was 
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Hunger would have come sooner. In addition, the 
western end of the Virginia Central Railroad would 
have fallen into hostile hands. The prospect of losing 
that supply line might have compelled Lee to send part 
of his Army to the Valley while pressure at Spotsyl- 
vania was heaviest. Short as was the time saved by the 
Battle of New Market, it was invaluable.” 

The cadets’ part in this struggle had been a crucial 
one. Although they formed less than seven percent of 
the total Confederate forces involved, the corps carried 
a major assignment in dislodging Sigel’s strongly- 
positioned troops. Their high spirits, their superbly 
disciplined movement in attack, helped to snatch vic- 
tory at the critical point of the contest. Ten of the 
youths died in the battle or as a result of their wounds. 
Forty-five others left the field maimed or scarred. 
Henceforth, no one could look at them and make 
stinging remarks about a “baggage guard detail.” Every 
Confederate unit had a few youthful members—many 
of them younger than the V. M. I. cadets—who proved 
that in war it is not age that makes the veteran. But it 
was by the Institute’s corps that this fact was most 
uniquely demonstrated. 

The action of the cadets at New Market, as dra- 
matic as it was effective, became with the years a 
powerful tradition in the life of V. M. I. Individual 
acts of former cadets both before and since New 
Market have been perhaps more brilliant than any 
individual act on the field there. But this was a united 
achievement by the corps of cadets, an event that dem- 
onstrated for all the world to see the discipline, the 
training, and the spirit of the entire corps. 

Such is the power of the tradition, in the telling 
and retelling of the New Market story, that the pres- 
ence on the field of a principal army of Confederate 
regulars has come to be overlooked. But such an under- 
emphasis cannot be attributed to the cadets of V. M. I. 
Though still youths, they had proved themselves men. 
More honor than that they never claimed from the bat- 
tle of New Market. 


In an impressive annual ceremony at the 


Institute on the anniversary of the battle, ne 


the cadets who died are honored at the foot 
of Ezekiel’s statue of “Virginia Mourning 
Her Dead.” The names of the ten fallen 
cadets are then added for a day to the cur- 
rent rolls of the Institute. As each of these 
names is called out, a designated member of 
the corps steps smartly forward from its 
ranks, salutes, and answers, “Died on the 
field of honor.” 7 7 7 
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“The Charge of the V. M. I. Cadets at New 
Market,” painted on canvas by Benjamin West 
Clinedinst, a former cadet, hangs at that school. p 


Ezekiel’s bronze figure, ““Virginia Mourning Her 
Dead,” honors the V. M. I. cadets who fell at 
New Market. 
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Sir Moses Ezekiel 


A Virginian Expatriate Sculptor 


A stern, unbending Presbyterian professor at V. M. I. became one of the world’s most renowned military 
leaders. Ezekiel’s statue of “Stonewall” Jackson faces the parade ground at the Institute. 


4 the charging ranks of the V. M. I. 
cadets at the Battle of New Market 
was a young Richmonder who later 
was to honor the death of his ten 
comrades in that battle by a bronze 
statue on the campus of the Institute. 
Recalling their student days, John S. 
Wise remarked affectionately of Moses 
Ezekiel that “he looked like a tin sol- 
dier that had been broken in the mid- 
dle and mended with sealing wax. 
There was but one worse soldier than 
myself in the world, and that was 


Ezekiel.” 
36 


But Ezekiel was not destined to be 
a professional soldier, nor for that 
matter was Wise. When he returned 
to V. M. I. after the war, Ezekiel 
listened to the counsel of the new 
president of Washington College. “I 
hope you will be an artist,” said Gen- 
eral Lee, “as it seems to me you are 
cut out for one. But whatever you 
do, try to prove to the world that if 
we did not succeed in our struggle we 
were worthy of success; and do earn a 
reputation in whatever profession you 
undertake.” 


Braced by this advice, “Mose,” as he 
was known to the other cadets, re- 
solved to follow it. Four years later he 
was in Europe, the mecca of most 
American artists of his generation. 
First in Berlin, then in Rome, Ezekiel 
literally carved out a reputation for 
himself as one of America’s leading 
sculptors. Yet until the end of his life 
he remained an expatriate artist. 

His studio in the Diocletian Baths 
of Rome became a gathering place for 
European notables varying in interest 
and accomplishment from Cardinal 
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Cadet Ezekiel posed carefully 
to display the chevrons of his 
rank. 


Hohenlohe to Franz Liszt. Ezekiel’s 
skill as a host was almost as widely 
known as his sculpture. He grew to 
love Italy, to speak its language with 
the artist’s feeling for rhythm and 
stress, to show in many of his works 
the romantic influence of his adopted 
homeland. 

The expatriate sculptor’s affection 
for Virginia and V. M. I. was never 
alienated by time and distance. When 
he learned of a movement to honor 
the fallen New Market cadets with a 
monument, he wrote: “I feel it almost 
a duty to write and say that if you in- 
tend putting up a memorial to my 
fallen comrades in the battle, I hope 
to be the means of rendering my trib- 
ute to their memory in the work of my 
hands in my own art. My statue of 
‘Virginia Mourning Her Dead’ I have 
kept in plaster all these years—the 
mail-clad female figure is seated 
mourning upon a piece of breastwork 
and her foot rests upon a broken can- 
non overgrown with ivy, and she holds 
a reversed lance in her hands.” Eze- 
kiel’s investment of time and labor in 
this statue, amounting to $7,000, was 
donated by him. The pensive figure 
was unveiled June 23, 1903. 
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By 1886 the sculptor had ac- 
quired a mustache and a love 
for his adopted Italy. 


Nine years later another statue by 
Ezekiel was dedicated at the east end 
of the V. M. I. parade ground. It is 
the forceful figure of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son—a copy of one by the sculptor in 
Charleston, West Virginia. Cut into 
the pedestal is an inscription recalling 
Jackson’s proud re- 
mark made at Chan- 
cellorsville as he 
watched his troops 
pass by, so many of 
them commanded by 
former cadets: “The 
Institute will be heard 
from today.” 

By the turn of the 
century Ezekiel had 
reached the peak of 
his creative activity. 
The king of Italy had 
honored him with 
a knighthood, and his 
work was exhibited 
and admired through- 
out Europe and the 
United States. But in 
later years his name 
and reputation have 
tended to fade. 

Artistically he was 


not an innovator. His creations were 
apt to be overly fanciful and burdened 
with detail. The warmth of Ezekiel’s 
personality, the emotion of Cadet 
Moses Ezekiel as he held the dying 
Cadet Thomas G. Jefferson in his arms 
in a New Market farmhouse, the hu- 
manity of Sir Moses Ezekiel toward 
both the destitute and the distin- 
guished of Rome—these were ll 
masked by the almost blatant idealism 
that stands out so plainly in much of 
his statuary. In the post-Victorian era 
such idealism became unfashionable. 

In 1921, four years after his death, 
he was brought back to Virginia to be 
buried in Arlington Cemetery, near 
the Confederate monument that was 
his own work. The inscription on his 
grave is characteristic of his gentleness. 
Titled and honored by both Europe 
and America, he preferred as an epi- 
taph the simple statement: 


Moses J. Ezekiel 
Sergeant of Company C, 
Battalion of Cadets 
of the 


Virginia Military Institute. 1 + + 


Three years before his death the sculptor 
returned to New Market to participate in the 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle. 
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An Enigma at “Midway” in- Mecklenburg 


Marshal Michel Ney’s Biographers Disagree on the Date 
of His Death—by Some Thirty Years 


Resplendent in uniform was 

Michel Ney, Marshal of 

France, Duke of Elchingen, 

Prince of Moskowa, “bravest 
of the brave.” 


a the eyes of many the seventh of 
December, 1815, was also a day of 
infamy. The Bourbon reactionaries, 
restored to power in France following 
Napoleon’s downfall at Waterloo, 
lacked means of taking direct venge- 
ance on the exiled emperor. But they 


< 
Still durable is the “Midway” 
residence of William Nelson, 
memorial of the plantation 
splendor of an era now long 
departed. 
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by Robert L. Scribner 


did have the opportunity of striking 
him otherwise, by legalizing the mur- 
der of the most picturesque of his 
marshals—Michel Ney, in the words 
of Bonaparte himself “the bravest of 
the brave.” Public announcement was 
made that the execution would take 
place on the Plain of Grenelle near 
Paris; and thence on the appointed 
day ten thousand people repaired, to 
rescue the marshal from his would-be 
assassins, it was widely whispered. 
Then official plans were suddenly 
changed. 

It was damp, foggy, and dreary 
when, at 9:00 A. M., a carriage drew 
to a halt in the gardens behind the 
Palace of Luxembourg within the city 
limits. There a firing squad was 
already on hand. And there Marshal 
Ney, closely accompanied by his 
guards, descended from the vehicle. 
Thus had matters been hastily re- 


Napoleon I, emperor of the 

French, 1804-1815, escaped 

the vengeance of his Bourbon 
enemies. 


A contemporary sketched the 
rugged features of Michel 
Ney, accurately catching and 
portraying the spirit of an in- 
domitable soldier. 


arranged: the Bourbons and their sup- 
porters would run no risk of losing 
their prey to a mass rising and rescue. 
While the people waited on the plain, 
the execution would take place in the 
seclusion of the gardens. Announce- 
ment of its completion could safely be 
made later. 

Standing five feet eight, powerfully 
built, red-thatched (where the hair still 
wreathed his balding head), and with 
a deep saber scar above his left ear, the 
marshal strode toward the wall. The 
officer in charge of the squad ad- 
vanced to meet him, bandage in hand, 
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Quail at the sight of muskets pointed at his breast? On the contrary, 


the marshal directed his own execution. 


prepared to cover his eyes. But look- 
ing at him squarely, the old soldier 
haughtily inquired, “Are you ignorant 
that for twenty-five years I have been 
accustomed to face bullets?” The 
younger man hesitated, confused. “I 
protest before God and my country,” 
Ney thundered, “against the sentence 
which has condemned me. I appeal 
from it to man, to posterity, to God.” 

Among those present was the com- 
mandant of the city garrison. He 
found the situation embarrassing. 
Though facing certain death, the con- 
demned man was using the garden 
wall as a figurative sounding board for 
oratory discrediting the regime. Who 
could say that his words might not be 
repeated and continue to agitate the 
public mind? Enough of this. “Do 
your duty!” the commandant cried out 
to the officer of the squad. 

But Ney would be heard further. 
He would, in fact, direct his own 
execution. Advancing a few paces, he 
said, “My brave comrades, when I 
place my hand upon my breast, fire. 
See that you take sure aim at the 
heart.” He removed his hat, then 
loudly commanded, “Soldiers, straight 
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to the heart—fire!” Simultaneously he 
smote his breast. The rifles spat flame, 
and Ney pitched forward, falling face 
downward, his head twisted to one 
side. 

Still flustered, the officer of the 
squad quickly marched his men away. 
In doing so, he failed to deliver the 
customary coup de grdce—firing a pis- 
tol ball into the fallen man’s temple in 
order to insure his death. No matter. 
That was unnecessary: from beneath 
the marshal’s left shoulder a red trickle 
appeared and spread on the earth, and 
his head, being in a small depression, 
soon lay in a pool of blood. An Eng- 
lish gentleman stepped forward, 
picked up a few gore-smeared pebbles, 
placed them in a handkerchief, and 
left. The body was then hurriedly 
borne to a nearby hospital, there laid 
out, and before sunrise the next morn- 
ing placed in the family vault. 

Thus, on December 7, 1815, died 
Michel Ney, Marshal of France, Duke 
of Elchingen, Prince of the Moskowa, 
and “bravest of the brave.” 

Or did he? 

Later in the same month, Philippe 
Petrie, able-bodied seaman, was sitting 


on an upended keg in the galley of a 
craft that had put out from Bordeaux 
for Charleston, South Carolina. Op- 
posite the galley passage a deep- 
chested passenger paused to lean over 
the rail and watch the foaming sea 
scud by the hull. At length he turned, 
and Petrie, viewing him full face, 
leaped to his feet. “What is the trou- 
ble?” the passenger asked. 

“Don’t I know you, Monsieur?” 

“T think not.” 

But Petrie was insistent. “I know 
who you are, Monsieur. I would know 
you anywhere, but without your uni- 
form you seemed a little strange. You 
are my old commander, Marshal Ney!” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the 
other. “Marshal Ney was shot by a 
firing squad in Paris. You are badly 
mistaken.” He turned, walked swiftly 
away, and remained in his stateroom 
for the remainder of the voyage. 

Charleston was reached on January 
29, 1816. There, carefully avoiding a 
second encounter with Petrie, the 
stranger disembarked, explored the 
town, and procured lodging. What 
his business was he did not state, but 
in view of the fact that he was French, 
there seemed no reason why he should 
not feel at home in a town containing 
a large “colony” of his countrymen. 
Yet that, as it turned out, seemed little 
to his liking. One day, as he was 
walking down a street, he passed two 
men sitting in the shade of a large pal- 
metto. His eyes distended, one of the 
men arose. “Sacré bleu, Gaston!” he 
cried to his companion, “Did you see 
him? I know it was my old com- 
mander, and the papers said he was 
shot back before Christmas!” The 
stranger quickened his pace. Shortly 
afterward he left town. 

By 1819 he appeared in the small 
village of Cheraw, South Carolina. He 
was, he said, Peter Stuart Ney, his 
middle name coming from his mother’s 
side of the family, for she was Scot- 
tish. He was casting about for a situa- 
tion and believed himself qualified to 
teach school. Colonel Benjamin 
Rogers, a planter, was so impressed 
with Ney that he invited him to go 
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with him to his home at Florence in 
the same state. Accepting, Ney there 
became an honored member of the 
Rogers household and conducted a 
neighborhood school. 

A mysterious man, this Frenchman. 
He talked little of himself. He had, 
he admitted, been a soldier in the Na- 
poleonic wars and had left France for 
political reasons. What those reasons 
were he elected not to divulge. In- 
stead, he lost himself in the instruction 
of the young. As a teacher he was 
gifted, precise, and exacting. And he 
was a strict disciplinarian in an age 
that, not understanding the supreme 
necessity of allowing to little egos free 
range, yet somehow produced charac- 
ter. Or perhaps, to interpret it differ- 
ently, it was an age that kept its 
juveniles so fully occupied that it 
could afford to pay minimum heed to 
statisticizing their delinquencies. 

One day in 1821 young John 
Rogers, the colonel’s son, brought a 
newspaper to school and handed it to 
his instructor for perusal. Suddenly 
Ney turned pale, gasped, and fainted. 
The older boys quickly fetched a 
bucket of water and revived him. “I 
am sorry,” he said; “I read some news 
in the paper, and it startled me. I must 
have fainted; I must be getting old. 
We won't have any more school today. 
You may all go home.” Then, when 
left alone with John, he said, “The 
Emperor is dead.” 

That night he slashed his throat; 
but his friends, already uneasy at evi- 
dences of mental agitation, discovered 
him in time to save him. “It was an 
act of cowardice,” Ney declared, then 
lapsed into two days of delirium, dur- 
ing which he raved of Napoleon, 
campaigns, battles, and high-placed 
personages with a familiarity that 
startled his attendants. At length re- 
covered, he left Florence, to become, 
as he later said, “a wanderer, like 
Cain.” 

From community to community in 
South Carolina he moved until, in 
1829, he arrived in Virginia. He set- 
tled down for two years in what was 


then known as the Abbeyville section. 
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of Mecklenburg County, its western 
area bordering the Staunton River. He 
lived at “Midway,” the substantial 
brick home of William Nelson that 
still stands and faces the river a few 
miles north of Clarksville; and within 
sight of the house he held school in a 
two-story building that previously had 
been used as a store and has since 
disappeared. It is not clear whether or 
not he was employed there primarily 
as a private tutor of the several chil- 
dren of his host and those of neigh- 
boring families; but Nelson was of 
aristocratic antecedents and appears to 
have been wealthy enough to suggest 
the possibility. 

The master of “Midway” was a 
great-grandson of “Scotch Tom” Nel- 
son, who had settled at Yorktown near 
the close of the seventeenth century 
and had fathered a distinguished 
progeny. His wife’s maiden name had 
been Martha Lewis Walker, and she 
is believed to have been descended 
both from Dr. Thomas Walker and 
from Meriwether Lewis, celebrated 


citizens of upland Albemarle County. 

When he was not busy teaching, 
the strange schoolmaster may have 
discussed soldiering with his host. At 
least the ingredients for such discus- 
sions were there—with Ney because 
he was himself an ex-soldier, with 
William Nelson because his father 
had been a major in the American 
Revolution and his great-uncle, Gen- 
eral William Nelson, Jr., had been the 
commander of the Virginia militia 
during the siege of Yorktown. The 
military thread running from indi- 
vidual to individual and so linking one 
generation to another in honorable 
biography stretches farther (as neither 
Ney nor Nelson could then have fore- 
seen); for the latter would also know 
another who would be a soldier—his 
then-unborn son Frank Walker Nel- 
son: he would be the last survivor of 
Pickett’s futilely gallant charge at 
Gettysburg and would die in 1936 at 
the comfortably advanced age of 
ninety-three. 

Curious about her father’s intriguing 


In the private family cemetery, located in front of “Midway” and 
overlooking Buggs Island Lake, sleep Nelsons who knew mysteri- 
ous, always-fascinating Peter Stuart Ney. Among these was Mrs. 


William Nelson ( 


1801-1884), whose children he taught. 


— 
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Peter Stuart Ney addressed to William Nelson a letter containing 
the acrostic reproduced, in part, below and a transcription of it into 
a shorthand of his own for Nelson’s daughter Anna. 


friend, who was also her own teacher, 
little Sally Page Nelson once climbed 
with some of her classmates to the 
second-story loft in his schoolhouse, 
where Ney spent many of his leisure 
hours. There they found him putting 
the finishing touches to a painting of 
the Emperor Napoleon. But rather 
than take offense at their intrusion, he 
was delighted with the praise they lav- 
ished on his art. 

When another Nelson girl entered 
the world, the Frenchman asked that 
he might name her Catharine Isabella, 
after his mother. Mrs. Nelson granted 
the request without hesitation and in 
reciprocation called upon Ney to wield 
his facile pen in composing an acrostic 
embodying the baby’s name. This he 
did, writing, 


““C onduct us to the climes above. 
Assume, O muse, a deeper tone, 
To animate, inspire, inform: 
Harmonious numbers well may claim 
A child that bears my mother's name; 
R ight forward be her path; may time 
I nspire her heart with truth divine; 
No vices stain, no passions wild 
E ntice away this lovely child. 
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“I n charity and peace, oh may 
S he ever think of Stuart Ney! 
Around her head may virtue throw, 
B eaming and bright, her robes of snow; 
E mblem of innocence and worth, 
L ook up to them who gave thee birth; 
L ook up to Him who's higher still, 
And act obedient to His will.” 


In 1831, for reasons unknown, Ney 
again drifted on, moving into North 
Carolina. The years passed, his fringe 
of red hair whitened, and he grew 
increasingly despondent. Napoleon’s 
son, the youthful Duke of Reichstadt, 
died unexpectedly; and with him died 
for a long time to come the hope of a 
Bonapartist restoration, the hope of a 
regathering of the dead emperor’s old 
warriors and a renewed unfurling of 
his glorious battle flags. 

Yet wherever Peter Stuart Ney 
chose to rove, speculation followed 
him, and legends clustered about his 
person. But let him settle for a spell 
in any community, and he soon be- 
came its most colorful and discussed 
denizen. Nor did he do much to 
abate speculation when, in moments 
of deepest melancholy, he drank with 


increasing frequency. At such times 
he would speak unguardedly from the 
depths of his cups, displaying a rare 
knowledge of European events, palace 
intrigues, and personages about whom 
historians were writing. 

At length, as it must for all, death 
reached out to take him, when he was 
in Rowan County, North Carolina. 
But ere he expired, a young physician 
bent over him and said, “Mr. Ney, 
there is something that has been puz- 
zling us for years. And now we want 
to have the truth from your lips. We 
want to know who you are.” 

“I will not die with a lie on my 
lips,” replied the old man. “I am 
Marshal Ney of France.” 

Thus, on November 15, 1846, died 
Peter Stuart Ney, French veteran of 
the continental wars and school- 
teacher, who was either an impostor or 
a victim of delusion. 

Or was he? 

Almost from the day of Marshal 
Ney’s reported execution in 1815 
the French government has rebuffed 
rumor by stating that he died as of- 
ficially reported. Even were it true 
that he escaped, one authority ob- 
served, “France would not permit, at 
this late date, the changing of history,” 
which seems an ineffable example of 
what is known as the Gallic love of 
“logic.” 

But logic has not succeeded in 
downing legend. Many persons who 
knew Michel Ney in France and who 
saw Peter Stuart Ney in America as- 
serted that they were the same man. 
The latter's physical appearance cer- 
tainly was amazingly like that of the 
marshal, even down to the deep scar 
above the left ear. Like Michel, he 
was a wizard in the science of fencing. 
And beyond doubt he displayed an 
amazing amount of knowledge that 
should have been the mental equip- 
ment of the marshal only. He read 
avidly of Napoleonic history and biog- 
raphy and did not hesitate to inscribe 
amendments (some of them angrily) 
on the margins of pages he contended 
contained errors. Nor do his amend- 
ments seem to have been the outcome 
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of even shrewd guesswork, for subse- 
quent scholarship has proven his in- 
scriptions were truly corrections. But 
probably the most jarring charge 
against which the French official con- 
tention must hold its position is this: 
every handwriting expert to whom 
samples of the penmanship of Michel 
and Peter Stuart Ney have been sub- 
mitted has answered, without qualifi- 
cation, that the inscriptions were 
produced by the same hand. 

If, then, Marshal Ney and Peter 
Stuart were one, why and how was the 
escape from death before the firing 


Wellington, the “Iron Duke”: 
would he have been embar- 
rassed by certain disclosures? 


squad effected? Several theories have 
been posited, some of them with varia- 
tions. But that which finds most 
substantial support has the Duke of 
Wellington moving behind the scenes 
to save a gallant fellow soldier and a 
brother Mason whom he considered 
unjustly condemned. Possibly the re- 
stored Bourbon king, Louis XVIII 
(who was by no means a vindictive 
man), was also privy to the scheme. 
Or possibly he was not. But the de- 
mands of the French extremists for 
vengeance were so potent that he 
could not ignore them. If he knew of 
Wellington’s movements, he could 
permit a feigned execution to take 
place in good conscience. If he did 


not know of the Duke’s movements, . 
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he simply becomes unimportant in the 
story. 

Tradition further has it that the 
officer of the firing squad was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order. So, too, was 
the officer of the burial detail; and, as 
it was he who was responsible for the 
loading of the weapons of execution, 
he inserted blank charges. As even a 
further precaution, the soldiers of the 
firing squad were members of Ney’s 
old command, and those men idolized 
him. The marshal was then given a 
small sack of red fluid, which he 
affixed beneath his shirt and over his 
heart. It was this sack he struck and 
burst when he gave the order to fire. 
And the English gentleman who 
picked up the fluid-soaked pebbles and 
bore them off in a kerchief did so to 
present Wellington with evidence that 
plans had not been betrayed. 

The “body” of Ney was thereafter 
hurriedy borne to the hospital, where 
either a real corpse was substituted for 
it or the coffin cover was nailed down 
over an empty interior. Ney was 
given a swift horse and rode post haste 
to Bordeaux by night in possession of 
a forged passport. An hour before 
dawn of the eighth the coffin was 
placed in the Ney family vault, but 
Madame Ney absented herself from 
the procession. Some time later she 
caused the coffin to be removed from 
its temporary resting place and buried 
in an obscure plot; and although she 
had ever been a loving and attentive 
wife, she never visited the grave, per- 
mitting it to fall into complete neglect. 

Was Madame Ney also a partici- 
pant in the plot? It would seem so, 
though that also is a matter that no 
longer can be established. At least, 
despite the fact that she was exceed- 
ingly attractive, she never remarried. 
One may next ask why, assuming she 
knew of her husband’s successful 
flight to America, she never joined 
him. The probable answer would 
seem to be that she remained in 
France for the same reason he never 
returned there—to the end that a 
closely-guarded secret might be kept. 
There is some reason to believe that 


Louis Philippe, king of the 

French, 1830-1848: was His 

Majesty privy to a carefully- 
guarded state secret? 


Ney kept on the move from South 
Carolina to Virginia in order to pre- 
clude assassination by Bourbon agents 
should his true identity be suspected. 
There is more reason to believe that he 
never announced himself as the mar- 
shal to the world because he had given 
his word to renowned and influential 
persons who would stand to be greatly 
embarrassed and perhaps ruined were 
that announcement made and its va- 
lidity proven. Had there been a Bona- 
partist restoration, he might well have 
pursued a different course, but that 
restoration was not to be an event of 
his life or lives. 

Only one crack in the armor of 
French governmental defense of the 
official record is recorded. In his day 
as king of the French, Louis Philippe 
(1830-1848), who was a _ highly- 
placed Mason, did confess to a brother 
of an American order, “Some other 
man may have filled the grave in- 
tended for Marshal Ney.” And, smil- 
ing inscrutably, His Majesty would 
say no more. 

Whatever the truth, perhaps a 
North Carolinian had the last word 
when, in referring to Peter Stuart Ney, 
he observed, “Well, if he wasn’t Mar- 
shal Ney, he should have been.” + + + 
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|} a let your wife kill herself carrying a big, heavy 
baby around in her arms,” urged a Richmond hardware 
dealer in the spring of 1896. This plea was made in a 
newspaper advertisement. It was followed, of course, 
by a positive suggestion: “Buy her a baby carriage and 
let the darlings enjoy all the fresh air and sunshine 
they can.” 

Admittedly, these beneficial vehicles were not ex- 
actly in the class of novelties at the close of the nine- 


Both this 1874 model (/eft) and the 1876 one (right) were manufactured by Smith of Richmond. 


teenth century. A baby carriage had been invented as 
far back as 1848, and various models of this new type 
had been known and sold in Richmond at least as 
early as 1870. Nonetheless, they had not yet come to 
be considered a necessity by the parents of many young 
Virginians. Even where smooth sidewalks were avail- 
able for the carriages’ wheels, they were not in such 
common use as you might suppose. The market still 
needed to be expanded; and it was doubtless to convert 
parents into buyers that the Richmond merchant spent 
money in 1896 to sell them on the idea in general. 
Why else should he have advertised the advantages of 
all baby carriages without particular reference to the 
distinctive merits of those he had in stock? 

Yet there had been already two attempts to manu- 
facture these vehicles in Richmond. The first was 
launched in 1870 by William C. Smith, a coach and 
wagon maker. He proclaimed his readiness to make 
children’s carriages according to “any desired style,” 
and for eight years he sought to please the discriminat- 
ing parents of the city. Through some of those years 
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he apparently did little else. However, his enterprise 
did not succeed, and by 1879 he was again devoting 
his facilities to the production of phaetons, buggies, 
and farm wagons. 

The second Richmonder to venture into the manu- 
facture of baby carriages was James Edgar Quarles. 
This former upholsterer opened his shop in 1885, and 
for thirteen years he turned out carriages “of all styles 
and grades.” Like Smith, Quarles failed to attain a 
lasting success, and by 1898 he was operating a bicycle 
shop. Richmonders thenceforth had to depend upon 
the output of Northern factories that had local retail 
outlets, and the evidence indicates that this is what 
many of them had been doing all along. 

The illustrations accompanying this article have 
been reproduced from advertisements found in Rich- 
mond and Roanoke newspapers and city directories. 
These somewhat crude drawings demonstrate the va- 
tiety of vehicles for infants available to Virginians 
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between 1870 and 1916 and give evidence of changes 
in style characteristic of that period. 

Some of the earlier models resembled miniature bug- 
gies in appearance and in the structure of their chassis. 
Others, more lavish in décor, were typical of the Vic- 
torian age. Reed, rattan, and wicker were used freely, 
often in intricate patterns and designs. These carriages 
usually sported frilled and ruffled parasols ornate 
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This 1905 model was ornate and luxurious. 


enough to please the vainest mother and large enough 
to shade her baby boy or girl completely after a suffi- 
cient exposure to the ultraviolet rays of the sun. Such 
elaborate features characterized most of the carriages 
used in the Old Dominion late in the nineteenth 
century and very early in the twentieth. 

Gradually, however, simpler models replaced the 
more involved styles that had been popular in Vic- 
torian Virginia. Reed and wicker yielded to leather 
and leatherized fabrics. Flounced sunshades disap- 
peared; and babies were wheeled outdoors for their 
afternoon breaths of fresh air in vehicles that were 
becoming increasingly functional and even austere in 
their simplicity. The most widely approved new 
vogue was that of the English perambulator. Folk who 
objected to “prams” because they were British and 
therefore “foreign,” though Virginia merchants usually 
sold models made in the United States, could certainly 
not grumble about frills. In their lack of ornamenta- 
tion these new types can be said to have had a plain 
dignity. They provoked no known protest—not even 
from their choosiest and most distinguished passengers. 
Yet rattan and wicker did not go out of favor alto- 
gether; baby buggies constructed of such fibers in 
simpler styles were still being made and sold after the 
First World War. 

The more fortunate among Virginia’s post-bellum 
crop of infants, who had reclined in ornate baby car- 
riages, seem to have graduated directly to the walking 
stage. On the other hand, the “darlings” born early in 
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the twentieth century had a good chance of being 
pulled or pushed around in various intermediary 
vehicles designed for the youngster who had out- 
grown his carriage but was not yet a sure-footed pedes- 
trian. Variations of this new type were known as 
go-carts, roadsters, and sulkies. For the passenger's ease 
in viewing the passing scenery from his sitting posi- 
tion, they had no high sides. Some were little more 
than wire frames on wheels, and others were highly 
developed models of rolling chairs. These light carts 
often had only two wheels; yet all of them seemed to 
make allowance for the increased weight of the infant 
accompanied by no comparable increase in parental 
strength. It is easy to imagine that they must have been 
quite a boon to mothers and fathers who were watch- 
ing domestic servants disappear from their kitchens 
and nurseries. 

The slowly but constantly increasing shortage of 
“help” tended to make baby carriages and go-carts as 
essential to all parents as cribs, high chairs, and a 
willingness to be kept awake at night. Today it seems 
hard to realize that so many of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers managed to raise their large families 
without the aid of such vehicles. That they did man- 
age cannot be denied; but infant Virginians must have 
gotten considerably less fresh air and sunshine when 
the getting thereof involved the sustained use of adult 
muscle. Even so, those carriageless children of the 
middle and latter part of the nineteenth century did 
not languish utterly. Indeed, their healthy growth was 
turned by that Richmond advertiser of 1896 to his own 
advantage in his effort to put the youngsters on wheels 
when he warned each father, “Don’t let your wife kill 
herself carrying a big, heavy baby around in her 
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